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N ot with standing 
the adverse  criti- 
cisms occasionally 
expressed, there is 
no doubt that state 
regulation of public service companies is 
steadily improving. It is doing a better 
job, both from the standpoint of the com- 
panies and of the public—and the public 
are apparently recognizing it. 

The state commissions that have had the 
courage and foresight to give service com- 
panies a square deal in the matter of ade- 
quate rates are being vindicated, as the 
people are gradually realizing that in order 
to give good service the companies must 
have sufficient revenue. 

The average individual respects the man 
who dares to risk unpopularity to do his 
duty in the light of the facts, and the time 
is approaching when the regulatory authori- 
ties who have allowed needed rates will be 
given credit generally for their “intestinal 
stamina.” 

*k * * * 
A recent case before the Nebraska State 


Railway Commission furnishes an ex- 
ample of the progressive spirit in utility 


The 


telephone company a 50 per cent increase 


regulation. commission granted a 
in rates and officially declared that the 
company should receive an income sufficient 
to pay the manager more money and allow 
the investors a return on their capital. 
It was a comparatively unimportant case, 
involving less than 400 telephone stations 
and affecting a small community, but it 
illustrated the growing tendency of rate- 
makers to recognize the facts, deal justly 
with the service company, and thus accom- 


STATE REGULATION IMPROVES; 
GOOD TELEPHONE PUBLICITY 


Not 
ago this would not have happened. 
At that time 


plish practical results. many years 


the average commission 
would have functioned with an eye only 
for public applause, and the company, man- 
agement and investors would have been 
left to fry in their own oil, so long as the 
rate body saved its face. 


Without doubt 


has made great progress, and to the advan- 


state utility regulation 


tage of all interests concerned. 
‘en eo * 

Politics is back of most of the attacks 
on state utility regulation. The politician, 
who seeks a chance to play to the public 
gallery, thinks he cannot miss the target 
if he raps the commission which has raised 
rates so people can have good service. Re- 
gardless of the justice of the matter, he 
makes the commission a political football 
to curry favor with the people whose serv- 
ice interests the commission has tried to 
protect. 

The “home rule” issue is being raised in 
Illinois this spring in an effort on the part 
of Chicago to escape from the jurisdiction 
of the state utility commission. What Chi- 
cago politics primarily wants is to handle 
her own street car situation, but if it suc- 
ceeds in that it will also resume control 
over all utilities—gas, telephone and elec- 
tric light. This would lead to many com- 
plications. 

Plans are forming to have a referendum 


on the question, and strenuous efforts are 


being made to revive 
the popularity of 
rule” as a 
The 


situation in 


“home 
political issue. 
traction 
Chicago is a burning question and presents 
reasons for municipal control that do not 
exist in the cases of telephone, gas and 
electric companies. It is difficult, however, 
to see how the utilities can be segregated 
that is, city regulation of street cars and 
state regulation of other utilities. 
The 


state regulation, and at the traction hear- 


business interests are strong for 
ings the leading bankers objected strenu- 
ously to throwing the street car companies 
back into local politics. 

* * k * 

As to the expense of regulation, the 
figures recently submitted by Jos. B. East- 
man, chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
In 1925 the 


gross receipts of utility companies under 


Commission, are interesting. 


state and federal regulation amounted to 
nearly 10% billion dollars, and the expense 
of regulation was only about 12 millions, 
making the cost of such supervision less 
than 0.12 of 1 per cent of the receipts. 

* * * * 

In their efforts to popularize the tele- 
phone, British telephone leaders have rec- 
egnized the important value of advertis- 
and are using effective 


ing, some 


publicity. 


very 
A particularly forceful method 
which they have adopted is one that can- 
not be employed in the United States. 
The 


telephone 


3ritish Postoffice, which runs the 


system, decreed that the can- 


celing stamp on all first-class mail should 


, 


read, “Say it by telephone.” This has pro- 
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voked a wide public interest, and un- 
doubtedly put the telephone thought into 
the minds of many people that otherwise 
would not get it. 

The reason that this effective boosting 
of telephone service cannot be expected of 
the United States mails, of course, is be- 
cause the government does not run the 
telephones in this country. During the 
war the government had control of the 
wires for a year, but the policy then was 
rather to discourage any increased use by 
the public. All efforts were directed to 
the one purpose of winning the war 
quickly. 

+ . * « 

“The telephone, like every other com- 
modity offered to the public, requires ad- 
vertising and propaganda,” said Sir Alex- 
ander Roger, chairman of the British Tele- 
phone Development Association at its Janu- 
ary meeting. “Apparently it is the habit 
in highly-developed telephone countries to 
spend anything up to 1 per cent of their 
income on advertising, canvassing and 


propaganda. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 
North Dakota, Bismarck, McKenzie 
Hotel, March 8, 9 and 10. 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Huckins 
Hotel, March 8, 9 and 10. 
Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 15, 16, 17 and 18. 
Kansas, Manhattan, 
April 5, 6 and 7. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, April 19, 20 and 21. 

Ohio, Columbus, Neil House, April 
27, 28 and 29. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Penn-Har- 
ris Hotel, May 3, 4 and 5. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 25, 26 and 27. 


Gillett Hotel, 








“If this policy were followed in this 
country (Great Britain), it would mean 
that sevcral times the amount of the gross 
income of our association would be ex- 
pended on selling the telephone and in fos- 
tering its greater use. Apparently the 


hard-headed American considers it good 
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business to spend vast sums on selling th 
telephone, and, judging from the published 
accounts of telephone companies in that 
very prosperous country, the results cer 
tainly justify the policy.” 

.* ee 2 2 

In another portion of his address, the 
chairman of the British association made 
this statement : 

“We cannot help referring to America 
when dealing with the telephone. In the 
United States one person in 280 of their 
vast population of 120,000,000 is engaged 
in the telephone industry, and, as an emi- 
nent writer in America states, it is difficult 
to say whether the prosperity of America 
is due to the telephone or whether the 
great telephone industry is due to the pros- 
perity of the United States.” 

One thing is certain, and that is that the 
two conditions are dependent on each 
other. It requires money to develop ade- 
quate telephone systems, and _ telephone 
service is a right-hand business essential 
that helps commercial growth and leads to 


prosperity. That is now generally admitted. 


Nebraska Association Going Strong 


Annual Meeting Held Last Week Shows Strength of Nebraska Organization— 
Activities Directed Towards Aiding Small Exchanges to Become Dividend- 
Paying—Papers and Discussions Helpful for Managements of Small Companies 


The finish of the small telephone com- 
pany, as it is now constituted, was predict- 
ed by Thorne A. Browne, former state rail- 
way commissioner, in what was probably 
the outstanding speech delivered at the 
28th annual convention of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association. This was held at 
Lincoln on February 15, 16, and 17, and 
was the largest in point of attendance and 
pronounced the most interesting in respect 
to program of any in the history of the 
association. 


Future of Small Companies 

Mr. Browne said that there must be 
either a merger of the small companies 
themselves into one or more large com- 
panies, or else there must be a taking over 
of them by the larger companies. The 
latter process is under way again, after be- 
ing halted for a number of years, and Mr. 
Browne warned against any promotion or 
flotation is so doing. 

The moving cause is the need for better 
service than the small companies can give 
at rates that they can secure from patrons. 
The growth of toll business calls for good 
service on all component parts of the lines, 
and the present cheap service cannot be 
continued long to the satisfaction of the 


By H. T. Dobbins 


people served, who are coming to know 
what good service is. 

Better service calls for a larger invest- 
ment and for maintenance and inspection 
costs that a small company, standing by 
itself, cannot afford to pay, but which it 
can readily share with several other com- 
panies in like situation. Mr. Browne said 
he felt free to give the telephone men the 
benefit of his observations and conclusions 
now that he is out of a public office, where 
he could not speak as loudly as he can 
now. 

He said that, while he had spent several 
years as a member of the state regulatory 
body, he did not feel that he was an au- 
thority on any matters connected with an 
industry, only the fringe of which he had 
touched. It was a fascinating game, a 
fact of which he felt reasonably well as- 
sured, after that experience, by his know]- 
edge of how few of the companies made 
any money at it. It must be the fascina- 
tion of it that keeps so many in the game, 
for regulation makes the burden harder for 
the critic who works cvertime in point- 
ing out its weaknesses. 

The industry, however, occupies a com- 
manding position, brought about in large 





part by the men in the business who have 
insisted upon a constantly higher standard 
of excellence in service while at the same 
time keeping its financial history clean and 
fair. There is nothing in that history to 
bring the blush of shame to any telephone 
man’s face, and no pages that need be 
hidden. 


Financial History Above Reproach 

The financial history of the industry 
has been above reproach so far as it re- 
jects any exhibition of greed. Men in it 
have done some short-sighted and foolish 
things, but it has never been infected with 
the get-rich quick mania. 

The telephone industry, Mr. Browne said, 
is the only natural monoply. A hcuseho!der 
is not interested in the matter of from 
whom his neighbor buys his light or his 
water, but he is interested in from whom 
he buys his telephone service, since that 
vitally affects him in an intimate matter. 

The bright and shining chapter in tele- 
phone history in Nebraska is that which 
tells of the elimination of competitior 
and it has gone, never to come back. \lr. 
Browne once asked some men, who came to 
his office as commissioner to get permiss! 
to punish the local telephone man by put- 








on, 


o> + 
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ting in another exchange, if they wanted 
the old conditions brought back 
“Good God, no,” 
ended the matter. 

If the men now in charge of the indus- 
try will give reasonable attention to serv- 
ice, there is nothing that will jar them in 
the future. 

Companies Serve Too Cheaply 

Mr. Browne said that telephone com- 
panies serve too cheaply, a statement that 
he can make a great deal louder than he 
once was able to do. The value of the 
service rendered does not begin to approach 
the price charged. 

He said he did not advise the managers 
to get out their pencils and start figuring 
on a raise of rates, but advised them that 
their security lies in staying close to the 
service cost. 


again. 
replied one, and _ that 


Those rates should be such as to give a 
reasonable return on the investment, to- 
gether with a modest addition to surplus 
for a cushion fund. That situation makes 
for the soundest of business condition. It 
must take into consideration that there are 
some who cannot possibly do without the 
service, and others for whom it is a case 
of paying more than it is of value to them. 

Companies should balance their budget, 
and then keep it that way. The time has 
passed when a telephone company should 
be operated on the basis of a charity enter- 
prise. There was a time, when communi- 
ties were developing their own companies, 
that donations of time and labor were 
given, and there are some communities 
where the idea still prevails. 

There is too much cheap competition in 
the state, Mr. Browne said, a_ condition 
that came to pass with growth, as did com- 
petition. There are too many places where 
a dollar bill and a month’s telephone serv- 
ice are synonymous terms. The public 
should be educated to demand a better 
grade of service; the fence-post line era 
has gone along with the walking plow and 
the lumber wagon. 

Difficulties beset such a process of edu- 
cation. A merchant may easily convince 
one by demonstration that he should buy a 
better grade of coffee, or an electric com- 
pany convince him that a nitrogen lamp 
he should have; but when a telephone man 
persuades one man to take metallic service, 
he has also the job of persuading his 
neighbor to do the same. 

Mr. Browne said that all the companies 
ought to pay dividends, and as their very 
future is at stake, they should ask for 
rates that will permit them to do so. That 
this is not the situation, arose out of the 
Way into which many of these came into 
being as community enterprises. Later 
stock became merely a scrap of paper, 
and was freely given to those who stuck 
by the company. 

'f a company does not pay dividends it 
is a business failure in the eye of the com- 
munity. The situation can, and ought to, 
be changed, and stock become something 
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that a man puts away in an iron box and 
not keeps under the mantel clock. 

There are too many small companies. 
These have the lower rates and produce 
the most dissatisfaction with service. They 
are little companies because they give only 
indifferent service. If the public seems 
to be satisfied with that kind of service it 
should be taught that it is wrong. 

A little company of, say, 150 stations 
cannot go far in improving service condi- 

















President Warren |. Pratt, of Kearney, 
Sets a Good Example as to How a 
Small Company Should Be Operated. 

tions; its overhead and its high operating 
unit costs prevent. If it adds a lineman, 
it nearly doubles its cost. This is a situa- 
ticn that can only be met by consolidations, 
and thus spreading maintenance costs over 
larger property investments. 

Nebraska wants better service, he said, 
which can be given only by men with bet- 
ter technical skill than are now often in 
charge, and it wants greater facility of 
communication. The public is not unfair 
when it is informed; the trouble is it 
coesn’t know. The duty of the company 
men is to be leaders. 

Here and there will be found men ob- 
jecting to proper rates, where the mob 
spirit prevails, but the right harvest can 
be reaped by the right methods of educa- 
tion. Mr. Browne said that progress had 
been made along these lines, and they 
should be followed until the end is attained. 

Problems of Small Companies 
Discussed. 

In consonance with its policy of he!p- 
fulness towards the smaller companies, the 
first session of the convention was de- 
voted to an intensive study of the traf- 
fic and plant problems of the small ex- 
changes. R. S. Brewster, traffic superin- 
tendent of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., presented the former viewpoint, 
and F. W. Rulison, outside engineer of 
plant for the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
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Co., of Omaha, discussed construction and 
maintenance problems. 

Mr. Brewster laid down the proposition 
that it was high time that the industry 
was giving proper attention to solving the 
problems of the small exchange—the giv- 
ing of good service at reasonable but re- 
munerative rates. The small town and 
rural communities have stood still in a 
telephonic sense, while the larger towns 
have forged ahead. They should be given 
the kind of service to which they are en- 
titled. 

The first job is to make the service 
first class, and then charge for it accord- 
ingly. Half the telephones in service in 
the state are in the sma!l towns. Hence 
the importance of the job. Free tolls 
should be eliminated, service standards 
raised, and the reward will come in due 
time. 

Careful selection of the operators, who 
are the only points of public contact in 
the smaller towns, was urged as one req- 
uisite; and the providing of comfortable 
quarters another. Mr. Brewster would 
Iso give the operators careful training, 
and then keep in intimate touch with serv- 
ice conditions. 


a 


He also stressed the giv- 
ing of good toll service as a _ revenue- 
builder with but a slight investment. 

Mr. Rulison said that the same major 
objective should be sought in the small 
exchange as in the large ones—the giving 
of se1vice to the entire satisfaction of the 
public—and it must not only be satisfac- 
tcry at an individual exchange, but at all 
exchanges. 

He then, at considerable detail, outlined 
the necessities from the plant viewpoint. 
The objective here sought is to construct a 
plant economically and with due regard for 
possible future growth, but so that it may 
be operated economically and also so 
planned that reasonable public require- 
ments, such as removal of wires or pole 
lines from the main streets, are antici- 
pated. Stability of service must be in- 
sured by avoiding fire and other hazards 

The speaker urged frequent inspection 
of various parts of the central office equip- 
ment and at least an annual inspection of 
the entire plant as being of exceeding 
great value in reducing maintenance costs. 
This takes care of trouble before it starts, 
which is much cheaper than after it has 
developed, and it adds to the life of the 
plant in service. He suggested test calls 
by operators at slack periods so as to de- 
tect defective service as well as get sub- 
scriber complaints. 

What Proper Accounting Methods Do. 

I. J. Devoe, chief accountant of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, took 
up anew the discussion as to the proper ap- 
portionment of expenditures between addi- 
tions to plant account and operating ex- 
penses, and set out in detail and by illus- 
tration the whys and wherefores of the ac- 
counting system. He submitted samples 
of entries to illustrate his points. All of 
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these had been tried out and found valu- 
able aids in keeping accounts correctly. 

One of the interesting portions of his 
address was that dealing with studies of 
costs of operation of companies, starting 
with one of 200 stations and ending with 
one of 3,100 stations. The data was from 
not less than four years’ operating exper- 
ience of groups of two to five companies 
of varying sizes. 

The graph strikingly showed that ap- 
proximately 170 subscriber stations sepa- 
rated each of the periods of highest total 
costs of operation until the development 
reached 1,000, after which the costs went 
down. These covered periods of growth, 
and showed what might reasonably be ex- 
pected as each step was reached where 
possibly another lineman or operator was 
needed to care for such development. 

Mr. Devoe emphasized the fact that the 
number of complaints with respect to serv- 
ice that reached the commission had stead- 
ily grown less with the wider adoption 
of the accounting system, and felt that it 
should divide honors with the more effec- 
tive work of the association. 

President Warren Pratt, of Kearney, pre- 
sided during the sessions of the conven- 
tion. The members were welcomed by 
Mayor F. C. Zehrung, who said that as 
this would be the last time he would be 
called upon for this pleasant duty, he 
wished to say that he especially enjoyed 
doing this for the telephone people because 
of the high service ideals they maintain. 

He illustrated this by a recent incident 
in the history of the Lincoln company. It 
got out a new directory issue as an experi- 
ment in form and typography, and did not 
wait for people to complain but promptly 
set about getting out a new issue because 
this one did not come up to its standard 
of service. 

J. E. Grint, president of the Crownover 
Telephone Co., of Sargent, responded 
for the association. Mr. Grint said that 
he started as a farmer, and is still one. 
He said that out his way the farmers were 
hopeful that congress might help them, 
but in his opinion the only farm relief 
they will get will be what they give 
themselves, since nobody owes them a 
living. 

The report of Treasurer W. E. Bell, 
was read in his absence by his son, Donald 
G. Bell. It showed a cash balance on 
hand of $340.34, receipts of $4,847.03, and 
disbursements of $4,954.01. 

In introducing Secretary George M. 
Kloidy for the purpose of handing in his 
report, President Pratt said that the board 
of directors had re-employed him as field 
man and secretary for another year, and 
that his services and advice were at the 
call of all members. 

Mr. Kloidy said that the association 
started the year with 70 member com- 
panies, and 36 had been added up to the 
end of the year. There are also 12 associ- 
ate members, and one new member added 
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since the first, making a total of 119 com- 
pany members at the present time, repre- 
senting 200,000 of the 250,000 stations in 
the state. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted 
at the last convention, a committee consist- 
ing of himself and Messrs. Brown, Thomp- 
son, Grint and Hunt, had been named to 
either secure lower workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates or to organize a corporation 
from among the companies. 

He had found, on consulting the law, 
that the latter plan was not feasible, be- 
cause of its requirements, but had suc- 
ceeded in securing a reduction of 40 per 
cent in the rates. This had made it un- 
necessary to call the committee together, 
and his action was approved by it by a 
mail vote and also by the board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Kloidy said that he had busied him- 
self during the year with taking up vari- 

















Secretary George M. Kloidy Reported an 
Increase of More Than 50 Per Cent in 
Membership During Year, Due to 
Expansion of Association’s Activities. 


ous matters with the state commission 
that relieved it of burdens; he had assisted 
in several rate cases; had helped straighten 
out differences with electric wire com- 
panies; and had advised as to proper 
plant and maintenance matters. 

He visited practically every company 
in the state, and told of some of the pe- 
culiar methods used. One manager proud- 
ly boasted of having earned 10 per cent 
the previous year, but investigation showed 
he had paid himself $50 a month, where 
he should have had $150 a month. 


Secretary Kloidy’s plans for the coming 
year include another round of visits and 
aiso the holding of district meetings for 
taking up plant, commercial and _ traffic 
problems. 

He said that out of a total of 946 bills 
introduced at the present session of the 
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legislature only three directly concerned 
the telephone industy, while some 22 more 
affected it as it affects other citizens, being 


matters of taxation, compulsory liability . 


insurance and compensation. 

The eight-hour bill, which would have 
required three sets of operators in all 
exchanges in the state, has been killed 
When the fact was shown to the legisla- 
tors that this would force a large increase 
in rates with the smaller companies, pub- 
lic service corporations were exempted by 
the committee. Afterwards the house killed 
the bill. 

Another bill affects only Omaha, and 
proposes to give the city council control 
over telephone rates. The third forbids 
public service corporations from selling 
merchandise. While this would affect elec- 
tric light companies principally, its pro- 
visions would prevent a telephone company 
from selling dry cells, old poles or dis- 
continued switchboards. This bill is stili 
in the files. 

President Pratt and others expressed 
their appreciation of Mr. Kloidy’s services. 

A nominating committee composed of C. 
L. Kelly of North Bend, J. E. Grint of 
Sargent and H. B. McCulla of Lincoln was 
named, as was also one on_ resolutions 
made up of Messrs. Grint, Miller and Mc- 
Gregor. 

In his annual address, President Pratt 
sketched the growth of the industry from 
the time that the expiration of patents al- 
lowed free use of basic principles, the re- 
luctance of the Bell to enter the rural 
field, and the rush that came through the 
crganization of small companies to serve 
the smaller communities. 

It was early seen that the interest of 
the big fellows was closely connected with 
those of the little fellows, and this has been 
especially emphasized since the develop- 
ment of toll business. At the present 
time 50,000 bells are ringing on the tele- 
phones of the country, calls pressing for 
answers, and it is important that the com- 
munication facilities be the best that they 
can be made. That communication is as 
good only as the weakest link in it, it is 
bad all the way if it is bad at any one 
point. 

It is because of this interest in the small 
fellow that the larger companies are will- 
ing to finance associations like the Ne- 
braska, from which they get no direct 
benefit, but which offer to the smaller com- 
panies solutions for their problems and 
all in the interest of better general serv- 
ice. The industry has outgrown pioneer 
conditions, and the demand is for better 
service by the smaller companies. 

The Kearney company has installed at 
one of its small exchanges a common bat- 
tery service, where electrical energy iS 
easily available. It has solved the serv- 
ice question there; it has demonstrated 
that it can be made to pay. New instru- 
ments were installed and metallic service 
given—and the people have been willing 
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to pay the right price for it, now that they 
know what good service is. 

The industry is today the largest busi- 
ness of all, with its three billions of in- 
yestment, and this can be conserved only 
by continued improvement of the service. 
In Mr. Pratt’s company, 97 per cent of 
the toll calls are now completed, and “we 


won’t stop till we get the record to par,” . 


he declared. 

Collectively speaking, the smaller com- 
panies must improve their service. Kearney 
has demonstrated one way in which it can 
be done for both local and long distance. 
The big companies have put their money 
in the association because they want co- 
operation of all companies to this end. 
They are furnishing money and speakers 
in the campaign, and are willing to keep 
on doing it. This puts it up to the mem- 
bers to get their neighbors into the associ- 
ation. 

Walter S. Whitten, secretary of the Lin- 
coln Chamber of Commerce, which he de- 
scribed as a service station, told the metm- 
bers something of the new development 
in building in Lincoln. The city has but 
struck its stride, and all of its facilities 
are at the command of the people of the 
state for which the city acts as caretaker. 

J. H. Agee, general manager of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., spoke of 
service from the subscriber’s standpoint. 
The desires and needs of customers con- 
trol in this matter, but it is only the aver- 
age needs that the companies are obliged 
to fill. No company can be prepared to 
meet all demands, because if every wish 
of the subscriber were met, the companies 
would go bankrupt. 

The average subscriber thinks first of 
rates, in spite of all of the talk of serv- 
ice that has gone around. Talking with 
a grain dealer in an out-state town, the 
latter listed these as what he wants: 
Prompt service, an answer from Central, 
a connection with the party called and 
a prompt reply; efficient service; adequate 
service ; accommodation service, and free 
service. 

Mr. Agee said most of these demands 
were reasonable, and should be met. A 
subscriber is entitled to prompt installa- 
tion of new equipment; he is entitled to 
prompt answers from Central; he is en- 
titled to the prompt removal of trouble; 
he is entitled to clear transmission. 

The subscriber is entitled, when he uses 
toll service, to promptly get the person 
called—and it is dollars in the company’s 
pockets to see that he gets every person 
called. The efforts to meet this demand 
have resulted in increasing the Lincoln 
company’s completed calls from 80 to over 
93'4 per cent. The subscriber is entitled 
to accurate bills. He is entitled to mod- 
ern equipment. 

{t is hard to grasp the view of the earli- 
er types of service—the lines run along 
on fence posts. There are some people 
who still say they are willing to get along 
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with that kind of service, but if they knew 
what real service is, they would pay more 
to get it. Yet this class of service still 
limits talking with farmers. Magneto 
equipment should be discarded and mod- 
ern equipment put into place. 

This same subscriber, said Mr. Agee, 
complained that service that once was free 
—such as giving the time of day, waking 
one up to catch a train, telling where the 
fire is and how late the trains are—now 
no longer is given. The speaker said that 

















General Manager Jchn H. Agee, of Lin- 
coin, Neb., Company Declares Tele— 
phone Business Is a Good Business 

if Those in It Make It So. 


while the companies found it necessary 
to get rid of this accommodation service, 
because it overburdened the subscriber in 
the matter of rates, vet there are times 
when he felt that all these ought to be 
given to him and then charge him for it. 
Free service is another demand. If 
the matter was submitted to a vote in any 
community, it is safe to assume that the 
people would vote to have telephone rates 
reduced. That is how they look at the 
companies. Possibly it would be well to 
provide all that they ask, tell them that it 
costs so much to give it, and then figure 
the rate on the fair basis of that cost. 
The telephone business is a good busi- 
ness if those in it make it so, and the 
companies should have the backbone to 
stand up and do those things necessary 
to make it so. In the last year he had 
examined some 150 companies. In many 
places in the East, he found companies en- 
joying, without protest from subscribers, 
rates like $8 for business and $4 for in- 
dividual residence service on exchanges of 
250 to 300 subscribers. The owners put 
up a fight to get fair rates, so that they 
might also pay fair wages. Think of 


Nebraska doing, as they do there, pay an 
average of $80 a month for operators. 
J. W. Gunn, representing the Employers 
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Mutual Casualty Co. of Des Moines, 
Iowa, spoke briefly, in the absence of his 
father, who was on the program. He out- 
lined the workings of workmen’s compen- 
sation and employers’ liability laws, and 
urged a policy that permitted the payment 
of all that an injured employe was entitled 
to receive. 

He felt that there are some small com- 
panies that have a long experience of ab- 
sence of losses that might feel secure in 
not carrying liability, but they should recall 
the case of the Wolbach Telephone Co., 
which carried none, and now has to mort- 
gage its property for $6,000 to pay a judg- 
ment obtained for injuries sustained by the 
conduct of an employe driving a company 
car. 

With respect to the compulsory insurance 
law now before the state legislature, Mr. 
Gunn believed that all states should await 
the outcome of the experiment being made 
in Massachusetts. He told of one case 
where the Iowa Supreme Court recently 
held a public utility liable for the death of 
a boy who had fallen from a pole, the 
court holding that the cleats nailed into 
it for the accomodation of company climb- 
ers constituted what is called, in law, an 
attractive nttisance a lure too strong for 
a child mind to resist. 

H. T. Dobbins, associate editor of the 
Lincoln State Journal, said that three 
points of criticism of telephone companies 
obtrude themselves upon the observer on 
the outside. 

One of these is the failure of the aver- 
age telephone manager to make such news 
contacts with his local newspaper as to 
insure the frequent appearance of its name 
in the newspaper, and thus acquaint pa- 
trons with its activities and its aims. 

Another is that too many telephone men 
have other business irons in the fire, which 
produce conditions with respect to rates 
and service that are bad for the individual 
exchange and the industry in general. The 
other is the lack of courage to stand up 
and fight for better rates. 

The speaker said that far-sighted users 
of telephone service did not care for low 
rates at the expense of workers em- 
ployed in giving that service, nor did they 
want capital to go unrewarded for its 
part therein. Workers constitute 90 per 
cent of the buying power of the commu- 
nity, if they are well paid, they buy from 
men in other lines, and thus insure pros- 
perity for it. A telephone company that 
is not prosperous is a drag upon the com- 
munity instead of a benefit. 

Mr. Dobbins cited from the records of 
the railway commission and the annual re- 
ports of the 237 reporting companies to 
show that in Class F, the very small ones, 
only one company out of 36 paid a dividend 
in 1925, the latest figures available, and 
that of the 199 others, excluding the Lin- 
coln and the Bell companies, only one in 
three paid dividends that year. 


Paying dividends is a_ necessity for 
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proper company financing, and he ex- 
pressed wonderment that when the state 
stood ready with the proposal to give to 
every telephone company rates that will 
give a fair return on their investment, so 
comparatively few of them refuse to 
accept. 

Chairman H. G. Taylor of the state rail- 
way commission said that there were two 
conceptions of what is a regulatory com- 
mission. One is that it is a punitve body 
created for the purpose of being a slave- 
driving overlord of all utilities. This is 
the popular idea: that it should assume the 
management of these utilities, and that the 
only way to secure just treatment and fair 
play from them is for the commission to 
stand over them and see that they do not 
oppress the public. 

Mr. Taylor said he was out of sympathy 
with any such conception, however honest- 
ly it may be held. If it functions along 
that line, it is destructive and not con- 
structive. Any policy founded on suspicion 
and arms-length dealing restricts, restrains, 
embarrasses, and finally destroys the utility. 

To do constructive work requires time; 
the task is laborious; it means the posses- 
sion of courage, initiative and intelligence. 
It calls for ability, foresight and vision. 
It requires a trained carpenter, working 
with proper tools, to construct a house; 
any dub can knock it to pieces with a 
hammer. This sort of policy makes tar- 
gets of successful and trained men for 
the unsuccessful, or for prey for those 
who play on the prejudices of the unsuc- 
cessful. 

Functioning of Nebraska Commission. 

The Nebraska commission functions to- 
day precisely as it functioned on the 
first day it was in operation, and as the 
law provides. No changes have been 
made in its policy or its treatment of utili- 
ties. The commission is a governmental 
agency set up to secure a general view and 
supervision of the utilities, and in real ef- 
fect and practice has become a clearing 
house for information and adjustment. 
All of this has involved the development 
of cooperation, and it ignores entirely the 
notion of overlordship. 

The general plan is to get opposing par- 
ties together to work out their differences. 
It is dedicated and committed to the prop- 
osition that it is far better to negotiate 
than to fight. He felt that he performed 
a better service when he drafts an agree- 
ment than when he draws an order. He 
is reluctant to do the later, because orders, 
under the law, must be drastic and inelas- 
tic, whereas agreements put things in 
order. 

He agreed with the proposition that the 
comission’s chief function is to keep the 
telephone companies and the people on 
speaking terms. The less the commission 
has to do with it, however, the better it 
is cultivated by the companies. 

Mr. Taylor said that he believed, from 
his experience and observation of 14 years 
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as a regulator, that the less government 
interferes with business, the better for busi- 
ness and the public in general. There is 
too much of that interference now, and the 
greatest achievements in business are out- 
side the scope of regulation and interfer- 
ence. 

Conferences Better Than Hearings. 

He believed that better results could be 
secured if the state functioned without a 
commission. It all depends on how well 
the companies can hold the confidence of 
the public so that they might sit down to- 
gether and iron out their differences. He 
felt the public would be better served in 
the long run by around-and-across-the- 
table conferences than through formal 
hearings, court proceedings and orders. 
This may be impossible at the present 
time, but it should be the purpose of all 
having in view the common interest of 
all. 

Mr. Taylor mentioned the fact that in 
some instances company managers, where 
rate increases had been granted, had made 
the comission the goat, and told those who 
complained that the commission made 
them do it. He was glad to say these in- 
stances were rare. 

To the degree that the companies back 
up the commission will the commission 
have the confidence of the public, and vice 
versa. Any destructive attitude toward the 
commission is reflected in results. He ex- 
pressed appreciation for the cooperation 
given the commission in the past, and said 
that in its continuance lay the success of 
future regulation. 

C. C. Deering, of Des Moines, Iowa, sec- 
retary of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, congratulated the 
officers and the association on the best 
meeting of the organization that he had 
ever attended, and complimented the char- 
acter of the program given. 

He said the last year had been one of 
unusual activity for the national associa- 
tion, because of the fact that more tele- 
phone companies and exchanges had 
changed hands in the past 18 months than 
at any previous time in the history of the 
industry. Most of these had been smal! 
companies. Some of the sales had been to 
well-known, honest-to-goodness telephone 
folks, while many purchasers represented 
new names and new faces. 

In Iowa three groups that had formerly 
been engaged in electric light enterprises 
had been purchasers, along with bond- 
houses. Rather generally their purchases 
were of small properties. So far as the 
intention is to conduct these companies 
along the generally accepted sound lines 
of the telephone industry, the new men 
were to be welcomed, but there were dan- 
gers that some of the properties had fall- 
en into the hands of promoters and ex- 
ploiters. 

It will be a sad day for the industry if 
the exploiter is to seize upon its enviable 
reputation for sound financing, and burden 
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the public with a lot of worthless securi- 
ties sold on that reputation. It is bound t 
reflect in a damaging way on the industr: 
as a whole. 

The national association has warned th: 
bondhouses of the menace contained in th: 
situation, but it was not to be hoped that 
this would have any effect on those in- 
tending to make these flotations, so long as 
there is a dollar in it for them. 

Mr. Deering told in an interesting way 
of the contacts and services performed 
for members by the national association. 
He also described its activities in develop- 
ing accounting systems, representing the 
companies in seeking to have the new de- 
preciation order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission more nearly respond to 
the needs of the companies, and in closing 
told of the correspondence school in toll 
operating. 

Developing Revenue Possibilities. 

Elliott Belden, director of public rela- 
tions for the United Telephone Co., of 
Abilene, Kans., in discussing the methods 
his company had employed with satisfac- 
tory success in developing and increasing 
exchange revenues, insisted that it was 
largely a question of first knowing the 
possibilities of the business and for de- 
velopment of the exchanges, before laying 
out plans. He told of how every drive 
for new business was preceded by a thor- 
ough survey of the situation. In this way 
it was not difficult to select the objective, a 
necessary factor in success. 

The United company, he said, had used 
pamphlets, booklets and newspaper adver- 
tising in addition to personal solicitation. 
A cartoon booklet the company had issued, 
“It Isn’t a Home Without a Telephone,” 
is now being used in 22 states, and in- 
quiries have been received from Canada 
and England. 

Systematic followups are also necessary 
for the fullest results. The possibilities of 
increased toll revenues can be best ascer- 
tained by finding out who are the largest 
users and then going after the others. 
His company was greatly surprised to 
discover that 4 or 5 per cent of the pa- 
trons paid 85 per cent of the tolls collected. 
The United company had also added con- 
siderable revenue by developing the use 
by merchants, on special occasions, of line 
call service. 

Directory advertising development and 
grading up of service were mentioned as 
other avenues of increased revenues. The 
second most important point Mr. Belden 
stressed was that of finding out operating 
costs, since it is essential to know if rates 
are too low. The owner and manager 
must sell himself first on the idea that 
his rates are too low before he can make 
any headway in convincing patrons. 

A thorough acquaintance with employes 


-and their capabilities, needs and desires 


was recommended as essential, and stress 
was laid on also finding out about the p:- 
(Please turn to page 37.) 
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Automatic Telephone Fundamentals 


This Is One of Series of Articles Explaining in Simple Terms the Mechanical 


and Electrical Basis of the 


Strowger Automatic Telephone System, Which 


Appear Weekly in TELEPHONY — Part 9, The Elementary Telephone Circuits 


It is convenient to treat telephone cir- 
cuits according to the classes of apparatus 
to which the circuits apply. This will give 
: Telephones, non- 
numerical switches, 
and accessory apparatus. 

3y non-numerical switches we mean 
switching apparatus used in_ trunking, 
which does not depend upon impulses from 
the calling device. Line switches and line 
finders belong to this class. 

Numerical switches include selectors and 
connectors. 


us the following classes 


numerical switches, 


Accessory apparatus includes supervisory 
indicating apparatus as well as appliances 
connected with the distribution of current 
to the automatic switches. 

The telephone circuit is very simple and 
consists of four parts: Talking apparatus, 
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each other. This is shown in Fig. 31, 
where no switching or signaling is repre- 
sented. 

The booster circuit with non-polar re- 
ceiver is shown in Fig. 32. The induction 
coil (1-2, 3-4) and ‘condenser give the 
transmitter considerably more sending 
power than the same transmitter possesses 
in the simple series circuit. The reception 
i: not quite as good. The induction coil 
is numbered as wound on the spool. 

The booster circuit with polar receiver, 
Fig. 33, is like the foregoing, except that 
the receiver has a permanent magnet and 
is located in the primary circuit in shunt 
with the transmitter. This seems to be 
about the best all-around arrangement of 
apparatus for the ordinary telephone. It 
is, of course, a “side tone” 


circuit, meaning 
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Fig. 31—Transmission Circuit with Series Telephones. 


ringing apparatus, selecting apparatus and 
the switching device. 

The talking circuits used in automatic 
telephones are in general the same as in 
manual telephones. There are three gen- 
eral circuits—the series, the booster with 
non-polar receiver, and the boosters with 
polar receiver. 

The series circuit has only a transmitter 
and a non-polar receiver in series with 
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Fig. 32—Booster Circuit with Non-Polar 


Receiver. 


that the speaker 
his own 


can hear his own voice in 
recciver, also room noise which 
enters his transmitter. 

The present advent of the cradle tele- 
phone in America has brought in the prac- 
tical advantage of an anti-side tone circuit, 
Fig. 34. 


ceiver 


Because the transmitter and re- 


of a hand set have a close fixed 
relation to each other, the acoustic coupling 
between them is at times appreciable. Most 
of this is in the air. For this reason, the 
anti-side tone action of Fig. 


tageous. 


34 is advan- 
The action is briefly as follows: 
takes 
mitter may be regarded 
current generator. 


While speaking place, the trans- 
as an alternating 
The induction coil is an 
auto transformer, stepping the voltage of 
the transmitter up. But by suitable design, 
the current from the transmitter divides 
equally at the 4-5 junction, 
ings 3-4 and 5-6 neutralize each other in 
their effect on winding 1-2, so that the 
receiver gets nothing. 


This condition holds for only one condi- 
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so that wind- 
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Fig. 33—Booster Circuit with the Polar 
Receiver. 


tion of line. But the balance is sufficiently 
good for the average run of telephone con- 
nections so that the set is 
anti-side-tone. 

The talking circuit between two tele- 
phones of the same central office is illus- 
trated in Fig. 31. The relays and conden- 
sers form a unit, which is sometimes termed 
the battery supply, because through the 
relays current is supplied to each of the 
telephones which are connected together, 
while the condensers separate the two 
streams of direct current flow but unite 
the two telephones with respect to alter- 
nating current. 

For simplicity the series telephones are 
used to indicate any kind of telephone de- 
sired. The transmitter is nearly always of 
the solid-back type, having a_ self-con- 
tained microphone cell mounted on a bridge 
behind the main diaphram. The receiver 
is of the non-polarized type, possessing no 
permanent steel magnet. 

A form of permanent magnet receiver 
is shown in Fig. 35. 


comfortably 


The silicon iron pole 
pieces are mounted in the brass cup inde- 
pendently of the steel magnet. The ends 
of the pole pieces are carefully ground to 
the correct distance below the edge of the 
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Fig. 34—Anti-Side-Tone Circuit tor Cradle 
Telephones. 
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cup before the permanent magnet is ap- 
plied. The magnetic dust is more easily 
blown away. Then the steel magnet is 
bolted on, polarizing the pole pieces. 

The ringing circuit of the series auto- 








ld 


Fig. 36—The Ringing Circuit of the Series 
Automatic Telephone. 














matic telephone, Fig. 36, consists of a bell 
and a condenser placed in series across 
the line. The condenser is inserted merely 
to act as a barrier to the flow of direct 
current, at the same time to allow the 
alternating ringing current to pass through. 

If there were no condenser, there would 
be normally a flow of current through the 
bell from the battery at the central office; 
and this would result not only in waste of 
current but in the premature occupancy of 
the switching apparatus, and would cause 
the subscriber’s line to test busy to all 
calls going to it. The condenser plays no 
part in the transmission of speech. But in 
the booster circuits the condenser also 
takes part in the talking. 

The switching device, Fig. 37, used in 
the automatic telephone is nothing new; it 
is merely the same old hook switch with 
which telephone men have been familiar 
for years. In the series telephone here 
shown there are only three springs: Main 
spring, upper and lower contacts. 

The main spring is connected to the line. 
The lower contact against which the main 
spring ordinarily rests is connected to the 
bell, while the upper contact is connected 
to the talking apparatus. By its position, 
the main spring connects either the talk- 
ing or ringing apparatus into the circuit. 

(To be continued.) 


Conference Federal Radio Control 
Bill Adopted by Senate. 

The long fight in Congress over legisla- 
tion to control radio transmission ended 
on February 18 when the Senate adopted 
the conference report on the radio control 
bill without a record vote and without a 
change in phraseology. Although there 
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Fig. 37—Series Automatic Telephone Cir- 
cuit, Showing Hook Switch Connections. 
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had been strong opposition to the confer- 
ence report, the objectors did not even 
demand a roll call. 

The bill is now in President Coolidge’s 
hands for signature and will take effect 
upon its approval except that for 60 days 
after the President signs the bill no holder 
of a license issued under the act of Au- 
gust 13, 1912, shall be subject to penalties 
of the new law for operating without the 
required new licenses. 

The 1912 act for regulation of radio 
communication, the joint resolution of 
June 5, 1920, authorizing operation of gov- 
ernment-owned radio stations for the 
general public, and the joint resolution of 
December 8, 1926, limiting the time for 
which licenses for radio transmission may 
be granted, are all repealed. 

The new law will be administered for 
one year by a Presidential commission of 
five, with the Secretary of Commerce act- 
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supposed to be renewed after the passage 
of act, although 60 days of grace are 
granted in which operators may continue 
without objection. During the first year 
the Secretary of Commerce must refer to 
the commission all applications for renewal 
and modification of licenses, but after that 
only the applications involving controversy. 

Anti-monopolistic provisions were placed 
in the bill, licenses being refused to any 
person or corporation convicted in federal 
court of unlawfully monopolizing radio 
communication or trade in radio apparatus 
ist interstate or foreign commerce. 

As a safeguard against foreign control, 
the bill forbids the granting or transfer- 
ring of a license to any alien, any foreign 
government or any corporation in which 
am alien is an officer or in which a fifth of 
the stock is held by aliens. 

Penalties attached to the bill provide a 
fine of $500 for violating the law or regu- 

















Fig. 35—Polar Receiver Disassembled. Note How the Poles and Coils Are Mounted Inde- 
pendently of the Magnet. 


ing in an administrative capacity and after 
that by the Secretary, except as to revoca- 
tion of licenses and controversial matters 
which would be referred to a permanent 
commission. 

The President is expected to sign the 
bill this week and at the same time submit 
to the Senate for approval the names of 
the five members of the commission. 

While the bill was not wholly satisfac- 
tory to the House or the Senate, it was 
declared the best compromise that could 
be obtained between the original Dill and 
White bills. It is expected to clear up the 
present “chaos” in “broadcasting” and thus 
respond to a tremendous demand from 
radio listeners. 

Under the new law the Presidential 
commission is empowered to clear up the 
air by classifying broadcasting stations, 
prescribing the nature of their service, 
assigning wave bands, power and time, 
determining location, regulating the char- 
acter of apparatus used and controlling in- 
terference and chain broadcasting. 

All existing broadcasting licenses are 


lations issued under it and a fine of $5,000 
or five years’ imprisonment, or both, for 
making a false oath at any hearing or in 
any required affidavit. 

One section declares that equal cour- 
tesies are required in political broadcasting 
and that the sources of paid broadcasting 
must be announced. Divulging of private 
radio messages is forbidden. 


The bill contains no detailed provisions 
in connection with the transmission of 
electric power, heat, photographs or mo- 
tion pictures by radio, but the terms are 
broad enough, it is said, to give the com- 
mission general control over any situation 
that may arise in the application of radio 
to new uses. 


Russia Resumes Telephone Talks 
with Outside World. 
Moscow, Russia, according to 
newspaper dispatches, has resumed tele- 
phonic touch with the bourgeois world. It 
is now possible to telephone Moscow ‘rom 
Warsaw. 


recent 
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Day Spent With Mr. Commercial Man 


The Commercial Man, Above All Things, Enjoys His Job—His Is a Life of 
Activity and Varied Interests from Hour to Hour of the Day—Some Incidents 
of His Daily Telephone Work Which Illustrate His Many-Sided Nature 


To discuss any one phase of telephone 
commercial work in its entirety is an un- 
dertaking beyond my powers. But having 
gone through the mill a bit, I feel qualified 
to paint—at least in part—the picture of 
a commercial man’s day. 

It is only my opinion, of course, and 
doubtless I shall be contradicted by many 
persons better qualified to speak than I, 
but I do feel, nevertheless, that the Alpha 
and Omega of telephone work is incor- 
porated in the commercial department. 

In support of this contention, just a few 
words are necessary. It is the commercial 
man who says when, where and how much 
new service will be required. It is the 
commercial man who goes out and sells 
that service—and it is the commercial man, 
finally, who goes out and collects for that 
service after it is rendered. 

But it is not my purpose to start family 
squabbles—all departments are essential, 
and I am probably biased. I am going to 
ask you to look in with me for a short 
time on a day’s work of a commercial 
man; Mr. Commercial Man, we shall call 
him in lieu of a better name. 

This man is commonly called a “com- 
mercial representative.” He may be known 
as the final bill collector, the counter man, 
salesman, or by any of a dozen other ap- 
pelations, none of which give a compre- 
hensive idea of his real duties and sor- 
rows. 

Do not misunderstand me. I speak of 
this man’s sorrows; not that he carries these 
cares into his home life, for he is a young, 
light-hearted individual. His term of 
service is measured more often in months 
than in years. He is educated, popular and 
debonair—and above all he enjoys his job. 

About 8:15 a. m. Mr. Commercial Man 
unlocks the office door, raises the blinds, 
femoves the office hour sign, waters the 
Plants in the windows, dusts off the win- 
dow display, and then hangs up his coat 
and hat; 8:30 finds him opening the win- 
dows at the counter and accepting pay- 
ment for bills which early subscribers are 
offering him. 

The cashier has not yet opened the safe, 
and Mr. Commercial Man gets the 67 cents 
he had in change mixed up with the couple 
of dollars and the stubs the subscribers 
have given him. It requires several min- 
utes to figure out how much change the 
cashier owes him, and then the latter finds 
that she does not have two cents. She 
Owes it to him for the present; one of the 
tules of the game is that no one ever owes 
the cashier. 
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The uncompleted contracts from the day 
before are brought out, receipt book and 
cash presented that was collected too late 
the previous day to be turned in. 

A commotion at the counter; Mr. Com- 
mercial Man is called. Dropping the cards 
which he was trying to associate with yes- 
terday’s activities, he hurries to the front. 
A large lady wearing a small black hat 
and nickel rim specks bursts into fiery 








No Substitute for Knowledge 


There is no substitute for knowledge. 
The only substitutes that some people 
think are equivalent, are guess and bluff. 

The guesser has no exact method of 
procedure; the bluffer is one who tries 
to intimidate the weak or to confound 
the uninformed or the ignorant. 

Try to read one article each evening 
that either will develop your range of 
knowledge which is immediate or nec- 
essary to tomorrow’s thinking or work, 
or which will help you to reason well 
upon your various problems; perhaps an 
article that will help you to understand 
yourself and to understand men. If you 
want to be a great success, you must 
study men as well as things and prin- 
ciples that are applied to your profes- 
sion.—Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, vocational 
counselor. 





speech; five, ten, fifteen minutes pass. Mr. 
Commercial Man stands, first on one foot, 
then on the other, but always respectful 
and, above all, silent. 

The large lady finally becomes winded, 
as all large ladies will. Still Mr. Com- 
mercial Man stands perfectly silent until 
the last ripple has passed over his well- 
barbered head. Then, with a sympathetic 
countenance, Mr. Commercial Man begins; 
only a few words, but all carefully chosen. 
One slip, one intimation that the large 
lady was in any wise responsible for her 
failure to reach her party would bring 
another prolonged barrage from the front. 

As the large lady passes out with a sat- 
isfied smile, and a kind invitation to bring 
in any of her other troubles, a small shab- 
bily-dressed man with an aquiline nose 
rushes in. Straight to the counter man, 
like a hound dog scenting game, he bursts 
into wild ejaculations while he fumbles in 
his pockets. 

“Dis bill,” he rages, “looka dis bill. 
Thoity cents you charge it me to call 
Grassville. My business? I do my business 
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here, not in Grassville. Why you charge 
it me with thoity cents if I don’t call?” 

“Let me see the bill, please?” Mr. Com- 
mercial Man is not flustered. 

“Sure, taka da bill. I no pay thoity 
cents; my business I do here.” A 

“The call was made on the 27th. I see 
you are on a party line; one minute till I 
get the ticket.” 

“Ticket, ticket; 
Grassville.” 

“This call was made from your tele- 
phone at 9:30 a. m. January 27. The call- 
ing party refused his name, but the call 
was passed to 1795 Grassville. Are you 
sure that no one in your family passed 
such a call?” 

“Sure I’m sure; I tell you I no call 
Grassville.” 

“What kind of a business do you have 
at this address?” 

“My business, it is a grocery store, and 
I no call Grassville.” 

“Does any one else use your telephone?” 

“Oh, sometimes.” 

“Probably some one else used your tele- 
phone and passed this call.” 

“Vell, vhy you charge it me?” 

“You are responsible for all calls passed 
over your telephone.” 

“Me, I no pay for vot somebody else 
passes. Vhy should I pay for something 
I no get?” 


I tell you I no call 


“T believe I have the answer for you, sir. 
What you need is a pay station. That will 
protect you against just such charges as 
this. Move your present telephone to a 
room back of your store. We will not 
charge you for that. Then have a pay 
station placed in the front of the store. 
We will put out a sign and every one who 
wishes to use your telephone will have to 
drop a nickle in the box. If they want to 
call Grassville, or any other place, it will 
not affect you.” 

“Dot’s good. Put it in now. I pay dis 
bill but no more, is dot right?” 

“Yes, provided you do not permit the 
public to use your telephone any longer. 

As the shabbily-dressed customer goes 
to the cashier’s window, the manager calls 
Mr. Commercial Man into his office. 

“Bill,” says he, “here is a final bill 
against the borough of Sommerset. It is 
two years old. You know the old borough 
limits of Reedsville were extended to take 
in Sommerset, so no one is now responsible 
for this bill. 

“Our outstanding is too high this month, 
and if we can collect this bill or even a 
part of it, it will help our standing con- 
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siderable. The best you can do is to call 
on the ex-officials and put it up to them 
as a personal obligation. Do you want to 
try your hand?” 

“Sure,” says Bill, looking over the stack 
ot old bills. The ex-chief of police, the 
ex-borough treasurer and many other ex’s 
were represented. 

Mr. Commercial Man puts on his hat, 
jumps into the company flivver and goes 
to the borough of Reedsville to collect 
some dead accounts. 


Calling first on the ex-treasurer, Mr. 
Commercial Man explains his mission in a 


few words. He puts the bill up to the ex- 
official as a_ personal obligation, ¢ven 
though the bill was contracted in the 


name of the borough. But the ex-treasurer 
sees how the land lays and explains that 
if the bill were really his he would gladly 
pay it. As it happens, however, the ex- 
chief of police had telephone service after 
the borough of Reedsville had increased 
its corporate limits to include Sommerset. 
Therefore, if Mr. Commercial Man had 
a bill against that ex-official, he should be 
able to collect it. But as for his own bill, 
that was contracted in the name of the 
’ borough of Sommerset and terminated the 
day the borough of Reedsville* included 
Sommerset. 

Mr. Commercial Man began to feel that 
the trip might fall flat, but tried one more 
chance. 

“Can you give me the names and ad- 
dresses of the men who were on the Som- 
merset borough council at that time?” 

The ex-treasurer thought he could, and 
a little later Mr. Commercial Man left the 
treasurer’s house with a new plan of 
battle. 

Selecting the ex-president of the ex- 
borough council as‘his first objective, he 
headed the flivver out to the edge of town 
to the large silk mill of which the ex- 
president of the ex-borough council was 
the head. 

To the office girl he stated his business, 
and the name of the telephone company 
acted as an open sesame to the president’s 
mahogany-fitted office. 

“Mr. Fry,” begins Mr. Commercial Man, 
“two years ago when the borough of 
Reedsville absorbed the borough of Som- 
merset, you were president of the Som- 
merset borough council, I believe.” 

Mr. Fry admitted that he was. 


“At the time of that amalgamation the 
telephone company had an outstanding bill 
of something over $200 against the borough 
of Sommerset for service rendered. The 
Sommerset borough treasury was _ broke 
and the Reedsville borough refused to 
accept responsibility for bills against the 
Sommerset borough. I have here a num- 
ber of individual bills, all of which I shall 
be glad to have set up in itemized form, 
if you will present such a bill to the pres- 
ent Reedsville borough council for pay- 
ment. 

Two years ago their argument was that 
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as the Reedsville borough did not furnish 
free service to their officials, other than 
service in their office over the official P. B. 
X., they could not see their way clear to 
make such a payment. Now, it is not a 
particularly nice thing for the Sommerset 
people to have a bill held against them 
when the telephone company gave service 
in good faith that it would be paid. 

I know that you would like to see the 
bill paid. I appreciate the difficulties which 
lie in the way of having the Reedsville 
borough council pay it; but I am going to 
ask you, Mr. Fry, as ex-president of the 
Sommerset borough council, to take up the 
fight in behalf of the good name of the 
people of Sommerset.” 

“Mr. Commercial Man, you win! Two 
years ago I was one of those who re- 
fused flat-footedly to pay my bill. You 
put it a bit differently. It is a question 
whether or not the Reedsville borough will 
pay the bill, but I give you my assurance 
that my bill will be paid, whether they pay 
it or not, and I think I can assure you 
that the others also will be paid. Let me 
have that itemized statement before Thurs- 
day night and I will present it then. 

Jumping into the flivver once more, Mr. 
Commercial Man hurries back to the office 
and reports his good news. And _ then, 
amid a veritable shower of telephone calls 
and calls to the counter, he tries to get the 
work from the day before straightened out. 

Shortly after one o’clock Mr. Com- 
mercial Man returns from lunch, stopping 
on the way to ask about the service of a 
recent complaint. Receiving a satisfactory 
reply from such cases is a satisfaction that 
cnly a commercial man can appreciate. 

The period just after lunch affords an 
opportunity to get some of the back work 
up to date, but by two o’clock things begin 
to pop again. First, comes a call from an 
irate subscriber who signed for service at 
4:55 the day before. He complained that 
his telephone was not yet installed. 

No sooner had this customer been 
placated than another angry subscriber 
called to say that the telephone men were 
in the act of setting a pole on his property 
and that he would not allow it. 


Mr. Commercial Man got what facts he 
could from the subscriber, asked the man- 
ager if he knew anything of the case, and, 
receiving a negative answer, jumps into the 
flivver and a few minutes later confronts 
the angry subscriber. 

Several men standing idly by the big 
plant truck were waiting permission to 
place the pole. 

The owner of the property stood guard 
to keep the men off the premises. Mr. 
Commercial Man spoke pleasantly to the 
irate subscriber, but was favored with an 
angry reply. 

“No ——— poles will be put on my 
property. The telephone company is get- 
ting too free in the way they tramp 
on other people’s rights. If you put that 
pole on my property, I'll go into every 
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court in the country until I find a judge 
who is not owned, body and soul, by the 
big corporations.” 

Mr. Commercial Man stood his ground 
silently through this and much more 
haranguing. Finally the irate subscriber, 
like the large lady, ran down and was 
silent a minute. 

“I understand you to say, sir, that we 
will not be permitted to plant a pole or 
fasten wires to your property. Is that 
correct, sir?” 

“Yes, it is—and what’s more, if you 
do try it—.” 

“Just a moment, sir. Your wishes are 
our only guide. The telephone company 
would never, knowingly, do anything to 
displease one of our subscribers. You 
have telephone service in your house now ?” 

“Yes, but it’s terrible. I tell you I don't 
know what’s going to become of us. The 
people don’t seem to raise a hand in their 
own defense. They let the telephone com- 
pany and the gas company and the rest of 
them raise the rates and give any kind of 
service they want to. I tell you the time 
has come when it must stop.” 

“T am very sorry, sir, that you have ex- 
perienced this trouble. No doubt you 
have made complaint before, although I 
personally have never received any from 
you. As for this pole, we will not place 
it without your permission. I think prob- 
ably we can get permission next door. 

There is just one point though. The 
reason for moving it at all is that on the 
other side of your house the street is 
being widened to take in the available pole 
site. You know a street is to be cut 
through that lot. As I say, I’m sure we 
can get permission to place the pole on 
the other side. Of course, you understand 
that that side is fed from another cable, 
which means you will be out of service 
until such time as another cable is run 
through here and permission is secured 
from your next-door neighbor to place a 
pole.” 

“What's that, young man? You say I'll 
be out of service?” 

“Yes, you see it is necessary to place a 
pole here to give you service. We are 
spending over $300 to give you uninter- 
rupted service. I’m sorry that we did not 
know before we came out that you would 
not permit the pole to be placed. Just the 
trip has cost us a lot of money, but that 
is all right; we want you to be satisfied.” 

“Young man, did you say that my tele- 
phone would have to be disconnected ?” 

“I’m sorry, but we have no_ other 
alternative. We must have a pole to fasten 
your wires to.” 

“Well, why the ——— didn’t you say s0 
in the first place?” And the irate sub- 
scriber turned and walked into the house. 

Mr. Commercial Man turned to the 
gang foreman and told him to go alead 
with the job. Probably none of the others 
saw the slight drooping of the eyelid as 
Mr. Commercial Man went on his wa) 
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NOTABLE A.T.M. (STROWGER) P.A.X. INSTALLATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


| COMMISSIONED FOR 
| <<. SERVICE OVERSEAS 


HE adaptability of an A. T. M. (Strowger) 

P. A. X. is evidenced by the transference 

to the Island of Malta of a large equipment 

originally installed for war service by the British 
Admiralty at Rosyth Naval Base. 


In the British strongholds of the Mediter- 
ranean, Malta ranks second only to the battle 
scarred ‘‘Rock of Gib’’ in providing Great Britain 
with a Naval, Military, and Air Force Base, for 
the protection of her interests in the Near East. 







































This installation is the nucleus of an A. T. M. 
(Strowger) Network, which will ultimately co- 
ordinate communications on the Island. Essen- 
tially an instrument of Peace, Strowger is always 
on ‘‘active service.”’ 
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This illustration shows a typical 
C-A-X network. The services re- 
quiring an operator (such as toll 
and information) are handled by 
one of the operators at the central 
exchange. No operators are 
required at the C-A-X’s. 
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One of the following types of 
C-A-X’'s will solve your small ex- 
change problem: 


Type 15: A connector -per-line system 
with a maximum capacity of 12 lines, (in- 
cluding trunks) per unit. Uses existing 
magneto telephones. 


Type 16: A common battery line-switch- 
connector system, with an initial capacity 
of 75 lines. 


Type 17: Same as Type 16 except for the 
addition of selectors, providing immediate 
facilities for expansion. 


Type 18: A line-switch-connector system 
using existing magneto telephones, and 
having an initial capacity for 75 lines. 


Type 19: Same as Type 18 except for the 
addition of selectors, providing immediate 
facilities for expansion. 





More than 3,500,000 Strowger 
Automatic Telephones in service 
or on order throughout the world. 
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Strowger Automatic Exchanges as Links in Long 
Distance Networks 
by JOHN WICKS 


Development Engineer, Automatic Electric Inc. 


VER since the first recorded telephone conversa- 

tion, more than fifty years ago, there has been a 

constant endeavor by thousands of trained work- 
ers to extend the limit of the distance over which 
speech can be carried by metallic conductors. One of 
the important problems in the development of Strowger 
Automatic telephone equipment has been its co-ordina- 
tion with the requirements of long distance systems. 


Some of the requirements of the local equipment 
which are vital to the success of a long distance system 
are as follows: 


1—Perfect Transmission. 


In order to have satisfactory transmission over long 
distance lines, a certain standard of transmission must 
be maintained in the local system of every district. 
Needless transmission loss introduced in the local system 
can be compensated for only by correspondingly higher 
requirements of the long distance system, which are 
obtainable often only at prohibitive costs. 


The local system must, therefore, be provided with 
perfect transmitters and receivers together with circuit 
combinations perfectly suitable for connection with the 
long distance system. 


2—Uniform operation requirements. 


The operation of the long distance system together 
with the connecting local systems involves the training 
of thousands of employees located in widely separated 
districts. To insure perfect co-operation, uniform 
methods of operation must, therefore, be maintained. 
Any deviation from standard methods, however slight, 
in any district, will result in confusion and loss of time 
whenever a connection is attempted with a telephone 
of that district. Though the details of the equipment 
may vary in different local exchanges, it is essential 
that it be so designed that its operation will not deviate 
from established standards. 


3—Minimum holding time of long distance 
lines. 


The charge for a long distance connection in the 
United States is based upon the actual time of conver- 
sation between two telephones and upon the distance 
between them. Operating methods must, therefore, be 
chosen that prevent unnecessary holding of idle lines. 


After careful consideration of the cost and flexibility 
of the local system together with the requirements of 
the long distance system, Strowger Automatic ex- 
changes have been provided with separate switch trains 
for the connection of a subscriber's telephone to a long 
distance line. In some cases these consist of switches 
which are entirely independent of the switches used for 
local traffic, but wherever possible it is the practice to 
combine the functions required for toll and local con- 
nections of part of the switches into one unit. Except 
in a very few special cases the connection of a local 
subscriber to a long distance line is made by an oper- 
ator who either calls or is called by the local subscriber. 
The switch trains provided in every Strowger Automatic 
exchange to handle toll traffic are as follows: 


1—Recording trunks. 


“Recording trunks” are furnished to provide means 
for a local subscriber to call an operator and request a 
long distance connection. In most cases, the same 
switches which provide trunks to information, com- 
plaint and other special operators, are utilized. 


They are so designed that the release of a connection 
is controlled jointly by the calling party and the oper- 
ator. A tone, interrupted into different codes, indi- 
cates to the operator any restriction in service which may 
be in force on the calling party’s telephone. Calls from 
measured service lines are not registered and, on calls 
from pre-pay coin service lines, the coin is refunded 
when the connection is released. 


A recording operator is never required to complete a 
connection to a toll line. Her function is to make a 
record of the call and to obtain all the information re- 
quired to‘complete it. In large cities, however, where 
a heavy suburban traffic over comparatively short lines 
exists, the connection to such lines is completed di- 
rectly by an operator who is called in the same manner 
as a recording operator. The circuit conditions of the 
trunk lines to this operator are the same as those of 
the recording operator, except that means are provided 
to collect or refund the coin in case of calls from a 
pre-pay coin telephone. 


2—Service trunks. 


The .name “Service trunks” is given to trunk lines 
over which the toll operator calls a local station and 
connects it with the toll line. Since all connections to 
the toll lines, except as referred to above for very short 
lines, are made over these trunks, they form the vital 
part of the toll equipment in every exchange. A special 
train of switches used only for toll connections has be- 
come standard equipment in Strowger exchanges. 


Some of the novelties of this switch train which par- 
ticularly adapts it to toll traffic lie in the transfer of the 
transmission and supervision features from the con- 
nector to a selector, which is known as the toll trans- 
mission selector and which also performs all other oper- 
ating functions peculiar to toll traffic. This results in a 
comparatively economical arrangement because it per- 
mits the use of the same connectors for both toll and 
local calls without impairing the strict requirements of 
the former; and it permits the placing of the rather 
costly transmission switch in a position in the switch 
train where the benefits of larger grouping can be ob- 
tained. To obtain the best transmission, it must be 
placed in the office in which the subscriber’s line termi- 
nates, but in other respects its position in the switch 
train is immaterial and is governed only by considera- 
tions of economy peculiar to local conditions. 


The switch train of the service trunks forms a suit- 
able link for the long distance system, because it gives 
the operator perfect control of the local line, and thus 
reduces the holding time of the toll line to a minimum. 
It is equally applicable to large and small, single or 
multi-office exchanges, and thus permits a uniform sys- 
tem. It reduces the transmission loss to a minimum by 
direct circuits and the shortest possible battery loop for 
the local telephone. 


This is No. 8 of a series of articles prepared by members of the Engineering Staff of Auto- 
matic Electric Inc., covering ‘echnical features of the Strowger Automatic Telephone System. 
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Queries — What’s Your Problem? 





Resistance of Circuit with Sub- 
scriber’s Bridged Sets. 


In an article by Harry N. Faris in 
TELEPHONY of some time ago on the “Use 
of Direct Reading Ohmmeters” is a state- 
ment that the more telephones on a line, the 
less the ringer resistance. For instance, if 
I have a rural line connecting to this ex- 
change with 20 telephones on it, each with 
a 1,600-ohm ringer, the ohms resistance 
would only be 80 ohms, whereas if there 
were only one telephone, I should have a 
resistance of 1,600 ohms. 

I do not understand this and would ap- 
preciate your explaining it. 


The statement relative to the resistance 
of a line is based upon the fact that 1,600- 
ohm sets are “bridged” across the line; in 
other words, they are connected in parallel. 

As you undoubtedly know, when coils 
are connected in series—that is, connected 
end to end so that the total current must 
flow through each in succession—the total 
resistance is the joint resistance of the in- 
dividual coils plus, of course, the resist- 
ance of the connecting wires. When the 
coils are “bridged” across the line, how- 
ever, or connected in “shunt,” the current 
divides and goes through the coils in paral- 
lel; and the current that flows through 
each coil is in proportion to the resistance 
of that coil. The joint conductivity of 
such a circuit is the sum of the conductivity 
of the several branches. This fact to- 
gether with Ohm’s law enables the joint 
resistance to be calculated as follows: 

Suppose that we have three ringers, all 
of equal resistance, Ri, R2 and Rs, respect- 
ively, and that a difference of electrical 
pressure of E volts exists between their 
terminals. Then by Ohm's law the cur- 
rent in ringer R is: 

i= E/R,: 
current in 2 is i= E/R: 
and 
current in 3 is i= E/R; 

The resistance of the ringers being 

equal, then the total current is 
I=E/R. 
But a, i, is J. Therefore 


E/R=E/R:+ E/R:+ E/R:; 


1/R = 1/R,+ 1/R:+ 1/R; 
Solving this for R, we get 
R:X R:X Rs 


RX R:+ RiX R:+ Ret Rs 

The resistance of the ringers being equal, 
then R:= R:= R:, and 

R= RF/3Rf= 1/3 Ri. 

That is, the joint resistance is equal to 
one-third the resistance of one ringer. 

Therefore, with 20 telephones on the 
‘ine having 1600-ohm ringers which are 
‘ridged across the line, the resistance 
vould be 1/20th of 1,600 or 80 ohms. If 
here were ten telephones on the line, con- 


or 
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nected in parallel, the resistance would be 
160 ohms. If the resistances of the ring- 
ers are unequal, as Mr. Faris indicates in 
his article, the total resistnace would be 
figured by substituting in the foregoing 
equations and solving them. 

Battery Supply for Operator’s 

Transmitter—Storage or Dry? 


We are operating an old style Strom- 
berg-Carlson switchboard magneto type, 
and use dry cells for the operator’s trans- 
mitter. We find that it takes about three 
dry cells to operate the transmitter satis- 
factorily, and that these dry cells will only 
last from about four to five days, giving 
24-hour service. What I have in mind to 
try out is a 4-volt storage battery con- 
nected to a trickle charger and connect it 
to our operator’s transmitter. 

Will this work out O. K. or will it make 
a noise in operator’s set? How will the 
cost compare with dry cells which cost 
us about 30 cents each, and then there is 
the trouble of connecting them. 

If we use the storage battery with the 
trickle charger, it would have to be con- 
nected to the line 24 hours per day. 


The first observation which we should 
like to make in connection with the study 
of this communication is: If the telephone 
company finds it necessary to replace the 
dry cells every four or five days, there is 
reason for believing that something is 
radically wrong with the operator’s cir- 
cuit; that there must be a condition exist- 
ing which puts an abnormal load on these 
dry cells. 

One of the difficulties in this case, of 
course, is the fact that quite probably the 
switchboard is not equipped with auxiliary 
contacts on the listening keys for closing 
the operator’s circuit; and, as a conse- 
quence, there is a load on the dry cells 
continually, whether or not the operator 
has a listening key in the operated posi- 
tion. To remedy this situation, a trans- 
mitter cutout key might be installed for 
opening the transmitter circuit and keep- 
ing it in that condition, until there was a 
demand for the use of the operator’s set. 

So far as we know, there is not avail- 
able a charging device, especially of the 
noiseless type, for charging a small six- 
volt battery. Most chargers designed for 
charging small batteries of this low volt- 
age type introduce noise into the operator’s 
circuit. If a charger of this type is to 
be used, then duplicate batteries should be 
provided, so that one may be charging 
while the other is being discharged. 

Our recommendation would be that a 
standard 1l-cell battery be installed, thus 
making possible the installation in the 
switchboard of the standard central energy 
type of operator’s equipment. A group ot 
11 cells of Electric Storage Battery Co.’s 
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chloride accumulators, type C. T., will 
serve admirably for the purpose of this 
installation. 

Such a battery can be charged while it 
is connected to the discharge leads, through 
the medium of a Tungar rectifier code No. 
244708. This type of Tungar rectifier is 
perfectly noiseless, and will do a very sat- 
isfactory job of charging the 11 cells sug- 
gested for this installation. 

The apparatus required when a 
pended type transmitter is used would cost 
about $87. When breast-plate type trans- 
mitter is used, the cost would be approxi- 
mately $90. 


sus- 


Telephone Property and _ Local 
Taxation in Wisconsin. 


We built a residence for our central office 
last summer and now have a family living 
in the place to do the switching while the 
man works for us occasionally on the lines. 
The house cost about $3,500, including the 
lot. 

In this.state (Wisconsin) telephone com- 
panies pay quite a large license fee based 
on their gross income. In view of this, 
can this house be assessed for direct 
property taxes? 

We pay the family for switching $90 
per month and free rent. The rent for 
the house ordinarily in this town would 
amount to about $18 to $20 per month. 

Any information you can give us will be 
appreciated. 


The question of whether telephone 
property is subject to local taxation is one 
of fact based on the actual use in the 
operation of the business or reason neces- 
sary for such operation. 

In the case of buildings, lands, etc., the 
Wisconsin Tax Commission usually lays 
down this rough rule: 

“If half of the property or more is used 
and employed in conducting the utility busi- 
ness, and is reasonably necessary for that 
purpose, the entire property is exempt from 
local taxation. On the other hand, if less 
than half of the property is used for util- 
ity purposes, it is locally assessable. 

By half is not necessarily meant the 
area, but half of the building and premises, 
considering the importance of the various 
portions of the business. There is no 
hard and fast rule for settling the ques- 
tion in all cases, but it should be ap- 
proached in the spirit of fairness and set- 
tled according to the stated 
principles.” 


above 


Grounding of Aerial Cable Not 
Present Practice. 

Please advise us if it is advisable to 
bond or ground aerial cable. The Bell 
companies used to ground it but I under- 
stand have discontinued the practice. I 
would like to know which is the better 
plan. 
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The practice of grounding aerial cable 
was abandoned some years ago. In gen- 
eral, present construction contemplates in- 
sulating both aerial cable sheath and mes- 
senger strand from ground. 

The insulation of aerial cable sheath at 
points of connection with underground 
plant is effected by either maintaining 
separation between the aerial and under- 
ground cable sheaths at underground ter- 
minal boxes, or by introducing insulated 
joints in the cable sheath at the riser pole. 
The insulation of messenger strand from 
ground is effected by introducting strain 
insulators in guys. 

It is the practice to bond the aerial cable 
sheath to the messenger strand once per 
thousand feet.. This bonding tends to 
minimize burning of cable sheath at points 
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of contact with metal hangers in the event 
of a contact between the cable sheath and 
electric light or power wires. 


Transatlantic Telephone Service 
Available to Many States. 

The Southern States were linked with 
the British Isles by telephone on February 
16, inaugurating the service between Eng- 
land and the states of Georgia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia and West Virginia. On 
February 17 the service was extended to 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 

Service from London to points in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
was formally inaugurated February 17, 
when E. D. Nims, president of the South- 
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western Bell Telephone Co., talked to Col. 
H. E. Shreeve, representative of the Bell 
system in London. 

President Nims exchanged greetings with 
Col. Shreeve and then chatted with an old 
friend, A. F. Adams, head of Theodore 
Gary & Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

The Rocky Mountain district, which in- 
cludes the states of Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico and 
Arizona, was formally opened to trans- 
atlantic service on February 21, with an 
official call from Denver, Colo. 

Wireless telephone talks between Frank- 
fort, Germany, and New York were 
carried out successfully on February 21, 
and preparations for a regular service are 
being made. Frankfort talked to London 
and the words were relayed to New York. 


The Financial Side of Companies 


Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Independent and Bell 
Telephone Companies—Facts and Figures from Annual Reports Show Healthy 
Growth of Industry — Activities in Construction Work — Some Statistics 


Farmers’ Organization Has Small 
Surplus But No Dividends. 
At the annual meeting of the Hamilton 
County Farmers Telephone Association, 
Aurora, Neb., Manager J. L. Evans re- 
ported that the organization had made a 
profit of $3,500 after setting aside a de- 
preciation fund of ample proportions. The 

company pays no dividends. 

It now has nine exchanges with 3,200 
stations, the largest being at Aurora, the 
county seat, and now owning all of the 
exchanges in the county gives free service 
over them to every subscriber. 

W. D. Bearse of Doniphan, E. D. Sny- 
der of Giltner and John Jones of Aurora 
were elected directors. P. Peterson was 
elected president again and John Jones 
was made vice-president, with George E. 
Funk secretary and J. L. Evans, who has 
been a director for 21 years and manager 
for 15 years, as manager. 


Rates Increased to Get Funds for 
Repairing Cyclone Damage. 
The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., 
Clarinda, Iowa, found it necessary to make 
an increase in rates for telephone service 
as an emergency measure because of the 
losses sustained during the cyclone in Cla- 

rinda and vicinity last June. 

The new schedule which took effect Feb- 
ruary 1, has an increase of 50 cents a 
month on business telephones and 25 cents 
on single and party-line residence tele- 
phones and rural telephones. 

At the meeting of the directors and 
stockholders the following figures were 
brought out in the 1926 financial report: 

The company paid out $8,661.07 to op- 
erators and to linemen; to merchants of 
Clarinda, $5,433.08: to office girls $3,330, 
and this totals $17,424.15. Further ex- 


penses in the way of taxes amounted to 
$1,283.15, and interest paid on debt, $2,700. 

Total income derived from _ telephone 
rentals alone last year was $24,731.06, this 
after deducting the depreciation reserve 
leaves a total cash account of $1,176,60. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
which has a toll station in Clarinda spends 
approximately $4,000 a year locally. 

The cyclone of last June was disastrous 
for the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 
The estimate of the damage is about $7,- 
500. A great deal of this was caused by 
the high tension wires of the Iowa Service 
Co. coming in contact with the lead cable 
of the telephone system and burning it out. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, D. D. Stitt; vice-presi- 
dent, Roy Houston; secretary, Henry S. 
Miller ; treasurer, Henry H. Meyer. Clark 
Brockman was elected as director to suc- 
ceed Roy Herren. 


A. T. & T. Estimates 1927 Plant 
Additions Will Cost $395,000,000. 

Gross additions to plant to be made by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
this year will cost the record amount of 
$395,000,000, it is estimated by the com- 
pany. In 1926 the amount was $383,000,- 
000, and in 1925, $365,000,000. 

The total of $395,000,000 comprises ex- 
penditures to be made by the parent com- 
pany and affiliated concerns. It includes 
$33,000,000 for land and buildings, $105,- 
000,000 for central office equipment, $80,- 
000,000 for station equipment, $110,000,000 
for exchange lines and $58,000,000 for toll 
lines, telephone instruments being placed 
in service faster than the population grows. 

The supplies and equipment for 1927 
include 849,940 poles for 21,000 miles of 
line, more than 1,000,000 crossarms, 17,- 


000,000 duct feet of conduit, more than 
14,500 tons of bare copper wire, more than 
8,000,000 pounds of galvanized iron wire 
and 33,500,000,000 conductor feet of wire 
in lead-covered cable. 


Havelock (Iowa) Company Issues 
Financial Statement for 1926. 
The annual report of the Havelock 

Telephone Co., of Havelock, Iowa, of 

which Fred W. Maltzahn is secretary and 

J. W. Loots is treasurer, shows that the 

company has 124 telephones, 7614 miles of 

poles, and 133 miles of wire. 

The receipts for the year totalled $6,- 
495.91. The company has a capital stock 
of $12,000 with $5,805 outstanding. 

The rental collections amounted to $4,- 
191.60, the toll collections to $1,501.50, 
supplies sold amounted to $75.25 and mis- 
cellaneous receipts, $126.05. The operating 
expenses were $1,887.19, the general ex- 
pense and supplies amounted to $1,275.48 
and $1,200 in dividends were paid to stock- 
holders. Toll commissions paid to the Bell 
company amounted to $769.96. 

The plant is inventoried at $3,683 and 
the cash on hand and in the banks on Jan- 
uary 1, 1927 was $1,363.28. 





Report for 1925 of Ontario, Cana- 
da, Supervisor of Systems. 

The supervisor of telephone systems of 
the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, 
Ontario, Canada, has issued his report for 
the year 1925. 

The board or its supervisor of telephone 
systems, Francis Dagger, during the year 
visited 76 different points in the province 
in connection with the applictaions of va- 
rious kinds. 

The continued policy of the board in 
endeavoring to secure an amicable settle- 
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ment of matters in dispute between the 
applicant and respondent has, with the as- 
sistance of the board’s supervisor, proved 
successful in the majority of such cases. 

In addition to the applications and com- 
plaints, of which a specific list is made, 
a vast amount of correspondence relating 
to telephone matters has been dealt with 
by the board’s supervisor, through the me- 
dium af which much information and as- 
sistance has been given to municipalities, 
companies and other persons interested. 

A number of points were visited by the 
board’s inspector of telephone service dur- 
ing the year for the purpose of investi- 
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gating complaints made by subscribers, 
and upon his report and recommendation 
the board has been enabled to secure con- 
siderable improvement in the telephone 
service furnished by the systems coming 
under his observation. 

The establishment of telephone systems 
by the rural municipalities under the pro- 
visions of Part II of “The Ontario Tele- 
phone Act, 1918,” continues to grow in 
favor with the public. There are now 114 
of these systems being operated or under 
construction. These systems are furnish- 
ing service in 256 communities. 

There are nine systems owned and oper- 
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ated by municipalities under the provisions 
of Part I of the act, viz: The cities of 
Fort William and Port Arthur, the towns 
of Cochrane, Kenora, Fort Frances and 
Rainy River, and the townships of Alber- 
ton, Caledon and Hilliard. 

The number of telephone systems of 
which the board has record is 626, op- 
erating approximately 104,000 telephones 
and representing an investment of about 
$10,100,000. While the actual number of 
systems is less than in 1924, this is due to 
the merging of some of the smaller sys- 
tems for the purpose of incorporation un- 
der “The Ontario Companies Act.” 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Consolidation of Knapp Properties 
Approved by Ohio Commission. 
A consolidation of eight telephone com- 

panies in northern Ohio under control of 

the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., a four 
million dollar corporation, was authorized 
on February 17 by the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission, thereby completing the 

last step in merging of the Frank A. 

Knapp properties into a single corporation. 
The commission approved the proposal 

of the Northern Ohio Telephone Co. to 

purchase these eight companies: The Belle- 
vue Home Telephone Co.; The Local Tele- 
phone Co.; The Wood County Telephone 

Co.; The Galion Telephone Co.; The 

Oberlin Telephone Co.; The New Ottawa 

County Telephone Co.; The Crestline 

Local Telephone Co.; and The Medina 

Telephone Co. 

The total consideration in the purchase 
was given as $3,206,100. 

To finance this purchase the Northern 
Ohio Telephone Co. was granted permis- 
sion by the commission to issue $1,200,000 
in 30 year 5% per cent gold bonds; $815,- 
800 in 7 per cent preferred stock; and 
$1,382,900 in common stock. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Northern Ohio company, held on February 
16, application to increase the capitaliza- 
tion of the company, which previously had 
been authorized at the nominal sum of 
$1,000, to $4,000,000 was executed and for- 
warded to the secretary of state. 

This will be followed soon by exchange 
of present stock holdings in the eight in- 
dividual units of the Knapp Telephone 
Companies for like securities of the new 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. Stock of 
the Northern Ohio company will be equally 
divided — $2,000,000 in preferred and 
$2,000,000 in common. 

No additional stock of the company is 
o be placed on the market at the present 
time, it was said. 


Authorization of the public utilities com- 
mission for consolidation of the Knapp 
properties under a single head marks the 
culmination of a plan which originated 28 
years ago when Frank A. Knapp, of Belle- 
vue, president and general manager of the 
Northern Ohio company, purchased the 
first of the units which now are included 
in his holdings, and began development of 
a system which today is the largest Inde- 
pendent system in Ohio. 

Other properties have been purchased 
during the ensuing years and now the 
Knapp system is furnishing unexcelled 
service to 33 towns and adjacent territory, 
with 24,000 telephone connections. 


Lines of the company extend into 
Huron, Erie, Lorain, Medina, Sandusky, 
Ottawa, Lucas, Wood, Hancock, Seneca, 
Crawford, Richland, Marion, Morrow and 
Ashland, a total of 15 counties in the most 
populous and prosperous section of the 
state. 

General offices of the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co. are in Bellevue. President- 
General Manager Frank A. Knapp and 
Secretary-Treasurer Wm. C. Henry main- 
tain close personal contact with the various 
branches in order that service on which 
the large organization has been builded 
may be maintained at the highest point of 
perfection. Assisting in maintaining this 
service will be a corps of resident man- 
agers at the various exchange points of 
the company, and several hundred capable 
operators and other employes. 

In line with the determination of the 
company’s executives to maintain service 
at the highest efficiency 27 divisional 
managers of the company attended a meet- 
ing in Norwalk on February 16 at which 
Messrs. Knapp and Henry and Campbell, 
the latter plant superintendent, presided. 
Problems of the company and its individual 
units were considered at this meeting and 
plans for maintenance and improvement of 


the present properties were evolved as a 
result of open discussion, 

The Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 
originally was organized several months 
ago in anticipation of the consolidation 
which was authorized today, its executives 
being prominent residents of Bellevue. 
They are: President-General Manager, F. 
A. Knapp; vice-presidents, Allan G. Aigler 
and John P. Ruffing; and secretary-treas- 
urer, William C. Henry. 


California Association Complains 
Against Postal Telegraph Co. 
The California Independent Telephone 

Association has filed a complaint with the 
California Railroad Commission against 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. alleging the 
Postal company is operating a telephone 
system in the state of California and has 
extended its lines to the towns of Victor- 
ville and Hesperia in San Bernardino 
ccunty, and is operating them as a public 
telephone service. 

During 1925 the Postal company con- 
structed a telephone exchange system in 
the city of Redlands, which it is not oper- 
ating, but which California association be- 
lieves is in readiness to be operated upon 
short notice. The complaint also states 
that the Postal company has equipped its 
telegraph lines extending into the Imperial 
Valley for telephone service, and has es- 
tablished telephone toll stations in Imperial 
Valley ready for operation. 

It is alleged that these extensions of its 
telephone lines have been constructed by 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. without 
legal authority from the railroad commis- 
sion and in rendering telephone service 
over any of the extensions the Postal com- 
pany is violating Section 50 of the public 
utilities act of California. The association 
alleges that such unlawful operations by 
the Postal company will result in depriv- 
ing members of the California Independent 
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Telephone Association of revenue which 

they otherwise would receive for render- 

ing telephone service between their several 
exchanges and other points in California. 

The association asks the commission to 
issue its order directing the Postal com- 
pany to cease and desist from constructing 
telephone lines or transmitting telephone 
messages until it shall have obtained a 
certificate from the commission authorizing 
such operation. 

New England Bell Suspends Em- 
ploye Members of Legislature. 
Two Boston members of the Massa- 

chusetts legislature, Thomas H. Carr, of 

Jamaica Plain, and Maurice J. Tobin, 

Roxbury, who are employes of the New 

England Telephone & Telegraph Co., have 

been laid off since they voted in favor of 

ar investigation of telephone service. They 

have been informed that they must take a 

leave of absence from their duties with the 

telephone company until June 1. 

Both Mr. Carr and Mr. Tobin are 
central office installers. The former is a 
member of the legislative committee on 
civil service. He has worked for the tele- 
phone company six years. Mr. Tobin is a 
member of the legislative committee on 
power and light. He has been with the 
telephone company three years. Each had 
a salary of $2,300 a year from the com- 
pany. 

Two days after the vote on the proposed 
investigation the two men were informed 
by company officials that it was an un- 
written law of the telephone companies 
that employes elected to public office should 
take leaves of absence, and the orders were 
issued forthwith. 

Denial has been made by company offi- 
cials that the men were given leave of 
absence because of their vote. It had been 
determined by the company, said officials, 
that any of the employes who had been 
elected to the legislature should take leaves 
of absence during the session. 

Representative Richard D. Crockwell, of 
Medford, filed an order for an inquiry by 
the state utilities commission on _ the 
matter. The order would call on the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Utili- 
ties to ascertain the number of employes 
of the telephone company at present hold- 
ing public office and also the dates when 
the compensation of such employes was 
withheld by reason of holding the public 
office. The department, according to the 
order, would report the result of its find- 
ings to the general court not later than 
March 1. 

Representative Edward J. Kelley, of 
Worcester, Democratic floor leader of the 
Massachusetts house, filed the following 
order with the clerk of the house: 

“Ordered: That the House of Repre- 
sentatives deplores the gross impropriety 
of the action of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. whereby it forced 
two of its employes to take leaves of ab- 
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sence and thereby give up their methods 
of livelihood because they, as members of 
the great court, saw fit to vote in the public 
interest on a matter before the general 
court.” 


The Free Inter-Exchange Service 
Stopped—Toll Charge Ordered. 
The Missouri Public Service Commis- 

sion on January 10 authorized the Troy 

Telephone Co., operating exchanges at 

Troy and Hawk Point to establish a toll 

charge of 10 cents for messages between 

Troy and Hawk Point and also between 

Troy and Moscow Mills. The commission 

also authorized increases in the rates for 

desk-set equipment, business extension tele- 
phones, move charges and increases in the 
schedule of monthly rates. 

Free toll service was available previously 
between the two exchanges of the Troy 
company by all the subscribers, though 
very few of them were frequent users of 
it. Thus there resulted a discrimination 
against the subscribers that paid for the 
upkeep of the connection and never had 
occasion to enjoy the free interexchange 
service. The commission found that, since 
the subscribers were not dependent in any 
manner upon one another, there was no 
reason to consider these two exchanges 
as a unit. 

A contract or franchise issued by the 
town of Hawk Point in 1912 providing for 
the furnishing of free toll service between 


the towns of Hawk Point and Troy for a - 


period of years was introduced but the 
commission found that it could not take 
cognizance of this contract since it was 
only interested in seeing that the subscrib- 
ers at the two exchanges received adequate, 
efficient and non-discriminatory service. 

The company submitted an inventory 
and appraisal of its property which showed 
a total plant value of $27,450 and found 
that the value fixed by the company was 
not unreasonable and could be used in es- 
tablishing the rates. 

The commission found that the total op- 
erating expenses of the company for the 
period of one year were $6,903.48; that the 
revenue for a year, including toll commis- 
sions, amounted to $9,117.86. 

If free toll service between the ex- 
changes as requested were granted and a 
charge of 10 cents established, and the 
charges for moving telephones and for 
desk sets as requested were authorized, the 
increase in revenue would be approximately 
$622 and result in annual revenue of $9,- 
739.86. After deducting the expenses, the 
commission found there would remain $2,- 
836.38 available for depreciation and re- 
turn. 

This did not seem unreasonable and the 
petition of the Troy Telephone Co., was 
granted. The new schedule of monthly 


rates authorized by the commission and 
which took effect February 1 are: 
Business, 


$2.00, 


single line $2.50, 
extensions $1.00; 


two-party 


line residence, 
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single line $1.50, two-party line $1.25, ex- 
tensions $1.00; additional charge for desk 
set equipment, business or residence, 25 
cents. 


Bell Allowed Schedule Requested 
on Minnesota Exchange. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission on February 18 granted the 
application of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its rates at Nash- 
wauk, the new schedule becoming effective 
March 1. 

The Northwestern Bell operates a mag- 
neto exchange at Nashwauk, serving 254 
town telephones and switching 37 rural 
stations. The local exchange property 
serving Nashwauk and the immediate 
vicinity was carried on the books of the 
company as of December 31, 1924, at 
$21,598.74 and as of December 31, 1925, at 
$21,937.34, the average for 1925 
$21,768.04. 

A statement of the operating revenues 
and expenses covering the Nashwauk ex- 
change for the year 1925 was submitted by 
the company. The operating statement for 
the year 1925, after depreciation and taxes 
have been provided for, shows a loss of 
$773.04. If the rates petitioned for had 
been in effect during the year 1925, accord- 
ing to the commission, the net income 
available for interest, dividends and surplus 
would have been $674.20 or a return of 
3.09 per cent on $21,768.04, the average 
book cost of the property for the year 
1925. 

The company has set up a working 
capital for the Nashwauk exchange of 
$559.44, which is approximately 2.57 per 
cent of the book cost. The new rates 
will provide a net income of $674.20 for 
interest, dividends and _ surplus. This 
amount applied to the average book cost 
of $21,768.04, plus working capital of 
$559.44 will yield a return of 3.01 per cent. 

The commission, therefore, allowed the 
rates as petitioned for by the company. 

The old and new net monthly rates are: 


being 


Old New 

rates. rates. 

Individual line, business...$2.75 $3.50 

Two-party line, business... .... 3.00 

Imdividual line, residence.. 1.50 2.25 

Four-party line, residence. 1.25 eg 
Rural switching (per an- 

8 POR eee 6.00 6.00 


Michigan Bell Rate Case Hearing 
Continued to March. 
Following an adjournment last fall, the 
hearings of the appeal of the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co., protesting against the 
rates set by the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission, were resumed February 1 
before William S. Sayres, Jr., master-in 

chancery, in federal court. 

Two witnesses, George Hayward, con 
sulting engineer, and Edward Fritz, 
accountant, testified for the plaintiff. 

John Goodman, assistant state attorney 
general, handling the case for the state 
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then requested an adjournment so that he 
might further familiarize himself with the 
proceedings that went on last fall. Mr. 
Sayres granted the adjournment until 
March 3. 


New York Commission Report 
Discusses Service Conditions. 
The annual report of the New York 

Public Service Commission shows that in 

Greater New York, Nassau, Suffolk and 

Westchester counties there was a net gain 

of 93,374 telephone stations in 1926 (first 

11 months). 
“Telephone service conditions in the 

Metropolitan district,” the report says, “and 

especially within the limits of New York 

City, have continued good during the year, 

as indicated by tests made by the commis- 

sion. Straight-forward trunking methods 
which the New York Telephone Co. is in- 
troducing in central office operation in 

New York is giving apparent satisfactory 

results.” 

The commission urges additions to its 
force in order to properly keep the com- 
mission informed as to service conditions 
to the 1,677,680 telephone stations in the 
Metropolitan district, served through 256 
central offices. There are 31 mechanical 
switching offices in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict serving about 388,000 stations, or 
about 25 per cent of the total number of 
stations. 


A special inspection on March 3 and 4, 
1926, in the Hanover machine-switching 
control office serving 22,000 dial telephones, 
showed that the traffic originating there in- 
creased 16 per cent over normal days, 
while incoming traffic increased about 28 
per cent. There was no apparent con- 
gestion, calls being completed without de- 
lay. The important feature of the central 
office machine is the satisfactory manner 
in which it handles unexpected traffic de- 
mands. 


“The majority of telephone complaints,” 
the report states, “are due to: 

(a) extension of electric light circuits 
into rural territory, creating inductive dis- 
turbances on telephone circuits; 

(b) disruption of telephone circuits by 
highway construction ; 

(c) failure of a large number of small 
telephone lines receiving switching service 
to properly maintain their property.” 


Nebraska Supreme Court to Rule 


on Common Carrier Question. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has appealed to the state supreme 
court from a holding by District Judge 
Cements that the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
pone Co., of Cotesfield, Howard county, 
is a mutual company, hence not a common 
carrier for hire and likewise not required 
to put into effect the system of accounting 
re juired by the rules of the commission. 
Te commission says that it is a common 
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carrier, and will ask the supreme court to 
make a direct ruling on the matter. 

The commission bases its contention that 
the company is a common carrier on the 
fact that it switches a number of lines at 
a stipulated sum in payment of services 
and that it has.a contract with the North- 
western Bell for a division of toll revenues. 

The company having refused to put in 
the accounting system, action was begun 
in district court to compel it to do so. The 
commission was surprised at the trial to 
have officials of the company deny the 
existence of any such contract with the 
Northwestern Bell. They said that the 
company received none of the commissions, 
and that they went to the operator under 
a contract she had with the Northwestern 
Bell company. 

Afterwards the commission secured a 
copy of the contract, showing it was be- 
tween the two companies, but the district 
judge, holding also that switching did not 
bring the company within the common 
carrier category, denied the motion for a 
new trial on the ground of newly-discov- 
ered evidence and dismissed the case. 


Assessments Attached to Stock 
May not Be Capitalized. 

The Campbell Telephone Co. has been 
given permission by the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to issue ten shares 
of stock to be sold at $25 a share, and 
also ordered the validation of two shares 
sold without authority. 

The matter was not without its compli- 
cations. Recently it sold two $25 shares 
for $35 each and asked for validation of $70 
of stock. Upon further inquiry it was 
determined that the reason for the sale 
prices being fixed at $35 rather than at 
par value was to include an assessment 
of $10 per share which all other stock- 
holders had paid. The company used the 
money to extend farm lines to serve two 
additional subscribers. 

The commission says that it is proper 
to sell the stocks with the assessment at- 
tached, but that the assessment may not 
be capitalized or the par value of the capi- 
tal stock increased without further ap- 
proval of the commission. This will ap- 
ply to the stock which the company pro- 
poses to sell in the future as needed in 
the total amount of $350. 


Notary Public Acknowledgement 
of Signatures Not Legal. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court has ruled 
that a notary public can not lawfully take 
an acknowledgement of the signature of 
a person made to a deed or to any other 
legal instrument over the telephone. If this 
is done, the acknowledgment and the in- 
strument will be null and void. The notary 
denied that he had done so, but the woman 
whose name was attached said she had 
signed it at her home and that her hus- 
band had taken it to the town bank and 
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handed it over. She had joined with him 
in a suit to have it canceled, and the facts 
as to the acknowledgement were pleaded 
as one reason. 

The point had been argued in an inter- 
esting way before the court, it being urged 
that the rule contended for and now held 
to be good, is a hang-over from the days 
before the telephone 
came into general use. 


was invented and 

It was pointed out that business could 
not be possibly conducted in its present 
volume and with its present convenience 
without the telephone; that telephone con- 
versations were accepted at par and that 
they were acted upon as the basis of a 
great volume of business transactions; that 
the instrument was recognized as a great 
convenience in the exchange of messages 
of all character, and that where the parties 
to a conversation were as familiar with 
one another’s voice as this case showed, 
there being no posibility or claim of any 
impersonation over the wires, it should be 
accepted as a legal act. 

It was also argued that transactions 
equally as important and involving prop- 
erty rights of unlimited value were freely 
consumated over the telephone, and that 
the time had come when it should receive 
legal recognition. 

The court does not attempt to seriously 
dispute this, and in effect says that while 
all of this may be true, the hindrance te 
the adoption of any such doctrine in Ne- 
braska is that the statute requires that the 
signatures to a deed or other legal instru- 
ment be written in the presence of the 
notary public and that the latter must 
swear that it was so written. 

As it is obvious that a person at one end 
of a telephone wire is not in the presence 
of a person at the other end, the law is 
not being complied with. It is indicated 
that it will require an act of the legis- 
lature to make such acknowledgements 
valid, and that then precautions must be 
taken to not only avoid impersonations and 
impostures but to prevent persons who ac- 
tually make acknowledgements in that way 
from denying afterwards that they ever 
did it. 


Merger Approved and New Rates 
Authorized After Unification. 

The Leipsic Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co., Leipsic, Ohio, has been authorized by 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission to 
purchase the property of the Putnam Coun- 
ty Telephone Co., and to unify all tele- 
phone property within the Leipsic exchange 
area. 

Upon the unification of the properties, 
the Leipsic Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 
is authorized to place in effect the follow- 
ing net monthly rates: Business, in- 
dividual line $2.75, eight-party line $2.50; 
residence and rural, individual line $2.00 
ten-party line $1:75. 


The 


commission found that the com- 
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pany’s revenue for the period of one year 
under the proposed schedule would 
amount to approximately $16,006.35, and 
the operating expenses, including taxes, 
$11,723.59, producing an income of 
$4,282.76. After deducting 5 per cent of 
the value of the property, or $2,366.14 for 
depreciation, the net earning, it was figured 
would be $1,916.42 or approximately 4 per 
cent of the value of the unified property. 
The consolidation of the properties as pro- 
posed, the commission found, would pro- 
mote the public convenience. 


Cincinnati Bell Rates in Ohio 
Made Permanent. 

The application of the Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co. to increase 
its service rates in Ohio was granted on 
February 7 by the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission. This action of the commis- 
sion makes permanent the rates the com- 
pany has been collecting under bond since 
March 1, 1926. 

The new schedule provides for an in- 
crease of $1 a month for business tele- 
phones and from 25 cents to 75 cents a 
month for residential telephones. It ap- 
plies to the company’s Batavia, Bethany, 
Bethel, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Loveland, 
Milford, New Richmond, Newtonsville, 
Reiley, Seven-Mile, Shandon, Terrace 
Park, Trenton and Williamsburg ex- 
change areas, and the suburban districts of 
Hamilton county, consisting of the Blue 
Ash, Cleves, Delhi, Glendale, Madeira, Mt. 
Healthy and Mt. Washington exchange 
areas. 

When the telephone company filed ap- 
plication for authority to increase its rates 
more than one year ago, it placed the val- 
uation of approximately $32,000,000 on its 
property in Ohio. At that time, Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and various civic organiza- 
tions and individuals protested. 

The protestants, however, offered no 
testimony, confining their activities to a 
limited cross-examination of the company’s 
witnesses and the making of certain sug- 
gestions. Last month the commission, after 
a hearing, fixed a tentative valuation of 
the company’s Ohio property at about 
$28,000,000. 

This valuation was made permanent in 
the commission’s order of February 7. In 
reducing the company’s estimate on the 
value of its property by $4,000,000, the 
commission, however, made no change in 
the rates proposed to be charged. It rather 
held that the rates would yield approxi- 
mately 5 per cent on the $28,000,000 invest- 


ment. This was held not to be excessive. 


Service Ordered Discontinued on 
Lines Built Without Permission. 

In the case of rural lines built to two 
residences, geographically tributary to one 
telephone company, and being served by 
another, without the permission of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission, the com- 
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mission ordered on February 5 that. the 
Hoosier Telephone Co. cease from render- 
ing telephone service and refrain from 
extending service to the two residences. 

The Home Telephone Co., in Eagle, 
Richmond county, Wis., operating within 
greater proximity to the two residences 
had, at one time, Herman Duhr as a sub- 
scriber. It discontinued his service at 
his own request about the time that the 
rate of this company was raised to $1.75 
per month net, and took down the line 
which he had built to the public highway 
to connect with the Home company. 

His neighbor, Emil Bethke, not having 
had service previously, had in the mean- 
time built a line from his residence to a 
connection with the Hoosier Telephone 
Co.’s line and secured service without 
notice to the commission. Mr. Duhr then 
built a line from his residence to that of 
Emil Bethke, connected with the latter’s 
line and received service from the Hoosier 
company. 

The Hoosier company is a cooperative 
organization and charges $15 per year to 
renters. This company’s line is more heay- 
ily loaded than the Home company, and 
for this reason the Home company is cap- 
able of giving a better quality of service, 
according to the commission’s report. 

The commission found that public con- 
venience and necessity did not require the 
extension of the line of the Hoosier Tele- 
phone Co. to the residences of Herman 
Duhr and Emil Bethke and, therefore, 
ordered that the company desist and re- 
frain from extending service to these two 
subscribers. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA, 

February 14: Monrovia Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Monrovia, authorized to 
establish a charge of five cents for each 
local message from public pay station. 

February 14: Farmington Telephone 
Association authorized to abandon public 
utility obligations and operations March 1, 
1927, in the vicinity of Farmington, San 
Joaquin county, the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. having taken over the serv- 
ice of its subscribers. 

February 14: Sunland Rural Telephone 
Co. of Tujunga, authorized to use $3,- 
446.62 of the proceeds derived from the 
sale of stock heretofore authorized, to re- 
imburse its treasury and to finance addi- 
tions and betterments. The commission has 
also granted an extension of time until 
December 31, 1927, in which to issue and 
dispose of such stock. 

February 14: Guglielmetti Telephone 
Co., of Petaluma, authorized in a supple- 
mental order to collect from all of its sub- 
scribers according to the class and grade 
of service rendered, the same rates, with- 
out reference to the ownership of the fa- 
cilities used. This action was taken as the 
utility reported that many subscribers re- 
fused to dispose of their equipment in con- 
formity with a recent order of the commis- 
sion authorizing that company to acquire 
all customer-owned equipment. 

February 16: California Independent 
Telephone Association filed complaint 
against Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., al- 
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leging it is operating a telephone system in 
the state and has extended its lines to Vic- 
torville and Hesperia and has constructed 
a system in Redlands in 1925, which it is 
not: operating and has equipped its tele- . 
graph lines extending into the Imperial! 
Valley for telephone service. This it is 
alleged, has all been done without legal 
authority from the commission. The as- 
sociation asks the commission order the 
Postal company to cease and desist from 
constructing telephone lines or trans- 
mitting telephone messages until the com 
mission authorizes such operation. 
MINNESOTA. 

February 18: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to place in effect 
March 1, its schedule of increased rates 
for service at Nashwank. 

March 2: Hearing at Fisher on ap- 
plication of the Fisher Telephone Co. for 
authority to change its schedule of rates. 


OHI. 

January 31: Putnam County Telephone 
Co. authorized to sell and the Leipsic 
Farmers Mutual Telephone authorized to 
purchase certain property and to unify all 
telephone property within the Leipsic ex- 
change area. New rates authorized upon 
completion of unification. 

February 7: Application of Cincinnati 
& Suburban Telephone Co. to increase its 
service rates in Ohio granted, thus making 
permanent the rates the company has been 
collecting under bond since March 1, 1926. 

February 17: Consolidation of eight com- 
panies in northern Ohio, known as the 
Knapp Properties into the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co. authorized. The companies 
are: The Bellevue Home Telephone Co., 
the Local Telephone Co., the Wood County 
Telephone Co., the Galion Telephone Co.., 
the Oberlin Telephone Co., the New Ot- 
tawa Telephone Co., the Crestline Local 
Telephone Co., and the Medina Telephone 
Co. The Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 
was authorized to issue these securities to 
finance the purchase of the properties: $1,- 
200,000 30-year 5%% per cent gold bonds: 
$815,800 7 per cent preferred stock; and 
$1,382,900 in common stock. 


OKLAHOMA. 
February 24: Hearing on application 
of the Kaw City Telephone Co. to in- 
crease rates at Kaw City. 


WASHINGTON. 

February 8: Request of Deer Creek 
Telephone Co. for a hearing to determine 
if it was entitled to a franchise for an ex- 
tension of lines, withdrawn as company 
was able to use a line of poles already 


erected. 
WISCONSIN. 

February 24: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Arena & Ridgeway 
Telephone Co., of Arena, for authority to 
increase rates. U-3524. 

February 25: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Exeland Telephone 
Co., of Exeland, for authority to increase 
rates. U-3520. 

February 25: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Prairie Farm, Ridge- 
land & Dallas Telephone Co., of Prairie 
Farm, for authority to increase rates. 
U-3521. 

February: 25: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Marquette & Adams 
County Telephone Co., of Oxford, for au- 
thority to increase rates. U-3522. 

March 4: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Ludington Telephone 
Co., of Ludington, for authority to in- 
crease rates. U-3528. 

March 9: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Badger Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates at Maple- 
ton and North Lake exchanges. U-3530. 
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Corner pole with buck 
arm construction using 
“P&H” Butt-Treated 
Poles—Lines of Eaton 
Telephone Co., Eaton, 
Ohio. 
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“P&H” Pole Service Makes 


Large Stocks Unnecessary 


li, 


_. BE ‘‘P&H”" Pole Service is so complete and 

z= = > so prompt that it is not necessary for you to go to 

= =F the expense of storing large stocks of poles. By 

2e2:> using ‘‘-P&H” Service you save money on handling and 

SE SStie storage charges, interest on tied-up capital and losses from 
=se7 deterioration and changes in standards. 

z”~ All your cedar pole needs—Northern White or Western Red 


—Butt-Treated or untreated—supp!ied promptly by “‘P &H" Service. 


‘Still in the Lead” 
PAGE Axn HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


New York, N. Y., 50 Church St. Kansas City, Mo., 717 Bryant Bldg. Dayton, Ohio, 854 Reibold Bldg 
Chicago, IIl., 19 So. La Salle St. Omaha, Neb., 734 Electric Bldg. Dallas, Texas, 521 So. Akard St 
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When writing to Page and Hill Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Hubbard & Co. Hold Third Annual 
Sales Conference. 

During the week of January 31 the 
electrical materials department of Hub- 
bard & Co. held its third annual sales con- 
ference at Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The meeting was attended by all the com- 
pany’s salesmen, district managers and 
three plant managers. 

At this meeting, the sales and advertis- 
ing programs for 1927 were discussed and 
a complete territorial analysis was given 
by each salesman. Selling talks by sales 
managers of several large manufacturing 
concerns were also featured and were ap- 
preciated by the entire organization. 

The Hubbard sales force includes C. L. 
Peirce, Jr., general manager; W. R. 
Pounder, manager, Chicago plant; J. V 
Smith, manager, Oakland plant; N. C. 
Husted, manager, Niles plant; W. M.. 
Heim, assistant manager; F. E. Norman, 
manager of Peirce specialties sales; A. R. 
Robitzek, manager of hardware sales; R. 
G. Robbins, advertising manager; E. Wes- 
sel, and F. E. Wright, district managers; 
F. W. Ashley, R. O. Barnes, V. H. Cut- 
ler, M. M. Johnson, C. H. Keen, A. Mc- 
llrath, H. H. Manny, J. P. Spicer, R. M. 
Waggoner, S. B. Webb, and I. F. Wilder, 
sales engineers. 


New Development in C. & L. Fire 
Pots and Torches. 

Most important among the various pieces 
of equipment of the construction depart- 
ment of a telephone company are one or 
more fire pots and _ gasoline torches. 
Among cablemen and linemen the Clayton 
& Lambert fire pots and torches have been 
well known for many years. 

The company’s line of heavy-duty fire 
pots, which are designed and built espe- 
cially for telephone, telegraph and public 
service work, burn either gasoline or kero- 
sene. Various types of fire pots are fitted 
with the Clayton & Lambert latest coil 
type generator and work equally well with 
either gasoline or kerosene. 

In this new type of coil generator the 
fuel is taken over the top of the flame, car- 
ried around twice in the coil and then 
down through the hottest part to the 
burner jet. 

By this treatment, the fuel is not only 
changed to gas but the gas is superheated 
before it is ignited at the burner jet. A 
much larger volume of flame, which is in- 
tensely hot, is thus obtained. By means of 
the control valve, the user of the fire pot 
is enabled to adjust the flame to suit the 
work, 

The Clayton & Lambert heavy duty fire 
pots are fitted with drawn steel tanks 
which are tinned inside and out and are 


equipped with a special heavy-duty pump 
and the regular C. & L. tank fittings. 
Every part is standard so that worn-out 
parts may be economically replaced. 

The No. 22 coil fire pot, popular with 
mechanics everywhere, is designed for 

















The No. £2 C. & L. Coil Fire Pot. 


gasoline fuel only. One of the features 
of this pot is a three-piece coil cup which 
fits into a grooved top plate. “It may be 
easily removed for cleaning by unscrewing 
three large upright nuts. 

The uprights are secured by large nuts 
to a steel offset plate, which is welded to 
the top of the tank. No screws being used 
for attaching the plate to the tank, there 
is no possibiliy of leaks if the uprights are 
strained. 

The top plate is fitted with projecting 
lugs for supporting the soldering coppers 
in proper positions for efficiently heating 

















In the No. 208 C. & L. Double Needle Torch 
the Gas Is Superheated Before 
Being Burned. 


them. The fittings are of brass and the 
connecting pipe,and coil are of steel tubing, 
which does not scale. There are a number 
of other features included in this fire pot 
that will appeal particularly to construc- 
tion men, 

The Clayton & Lambert torches of the 
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present day are the result of over 38 
years’ experience. In the No. 208 double 
needle torch, the burner has extra long 
generator veins that superheat the gas be- 
fore it is burned, producing over 300 de- 
grees more heat and making the fire wind- 
proof. A cleaner needle keeps the gas 
orifice clear. The orifice can not be en- 
larged and the burner ruined as_ the 
double-needle burners have blunt needles. 

Complete information regarding  th« 
Clayton & Lambert fire pots and torches 
may be obtained upon application to the 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Orders Placed for Two New 
Strowger Automatic Exchanges. 
The tendency of large telephone op- 

erating organizations in all parts of the 

country to turn to Strowger automatic 
operation is evidenced by two orders re- 
cently Automatic Electric 

Inc., of Chicago, from companies situated 

in widely separated sections of the United 

States. 

One is from the Interstate Utilities Co., 
whose headquarters are at Spokane, Wash., 
and which operates a network of some 
30 exchanges in Washington, northern 
Idaho and western Montana. The other 
comes from the Huntingdon & Clearfield 
Telephone Co. with headquarters at Clear- 
field, Pa. This organization owns and 
operates 15 exchanges in the west central 
part of Pennsylvania. 


received by 


For the first organization mentioned, the 
order for new exchange equipment was 
the direct result of the successful opera- 
tion of its first Strowger automatic in- 
stallation, which was made about a year 
ago. The second organization is installing 
its first automatic exchange with the idea 
in mind that if the operation in conjunc- 
tion with its network is as satisfactory as 
anticipated, the company will gradually 
convert the rest of its holdings to auto- 
matic operation as conditions permit. 

The order placed by Interstate Utilities 
Co. is for a 700-line Strowger automatic 
exchange for Moscow, Ida. Moscow is 
located on the edge of the famous Palouse 
wheat country, and is a prosperous and 
progressive little city. It is also the home 
of the University of Idaho. 

Early in 1926, Interstate Utilities Co. 
decided to replace its two-position mag- 
neto board serving 300 subscribers at Oro- 
fino, Ida., with Strowger automatic equip- 
ment. 

Orofino, being situated at the head of 
one of the largest belts of virgin white 
pine timber in the world, was considered 
to have good prospects for doubling its 
population in the next few years. It was 
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also felt that the completion of the Weyer- 
houser Timber Co.’s new $6,000,000 lum- 
ber mill at Lewiston, with railroad facili- 
ties being extended from Orofino, would 
add greatly to the business activities of the 
latter city. 

The Orofino exchange was cut into 
service on the nizht of September 23, 1926, 
establishing a practically perfect record. 
E. R. Hannibal, general superintendent of 
the Interstate Utilities Co., stated that it 
was the first cutover in his experience 
where there was no trouble or difficulty 
whatever. During the few months that 
the exchange has been in service, the 
Orofino subscribers have almost unani- 
mously cxpressed theif satisfaction and 
preference for the dial service. The great 
success which Strowger automatic equ'p- 
ment has made at Orofino was a deciding 
factor in the decision of the Interstate 
Utilities Co. to order this same type of 
equipment for Moscow. 

The network of telephone exchanges 
owned by the Interstate Utilities Co. is 
effectively interconnected by its own toll 
lines, which have access to the outside 
world through the Bell company’s toll 
board at Spokane, Wash. 

In spite of the fact that Orofino has a 
one-position combination toll and rural 
board, the toll position at Moscow, which 
is some 60 miles distant, has been equipped 
with a dial that enables the Moscow op- 
erator to complete long distance calls to 
subscribers at Orofino without any aid 
from the Orofino toll operator. This ar- 
rangement facilitates and speeds up this 
class of calls considerably. It is antici- 
pated that the toll positions at the Peck 
and Wieppe exchanges, which are approxi- 
mately 14 miles distant from Orofino, will 
soon be equipped with automatic dials 
also. 

The officers of the Interstate Utilities 
Co. making their headquarters at the offices 
of the company in Spokane, Wash., are 
John Davies, general manager, and E. R. 
Hannibal, general superintendent. 

The second order, placed by the Hunt- 
ing¢don & Clearfield Telephone Co. at 
Clearfield, Pa., is for Curwensville, Pa. 
This equipment is a C-A-X (community 
automatic exchange) of the 200-line type, 
being originally equipped, however, with 
only 111 lines of apparatus. 

An interesting point in the design of 
this C-A-X is that 91 of the lines are to 
be for common battery operation, while 
15 will be for magneto operation, these 
latter to take care of the rural lines. On 
these lines it will only be necessary to 
mount dials on the existing magneto tele- 
Phones. The remaining five lines of equip- 
ment will serve five physical two-way 
trinks to the Clearfield exchange, which 
cated some six miles to the southwest 
of Curwensville. 

‘oll, information and all other services 
liring an operator will be handled over 
‘trunks from the Clearfield exchange. 
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Clayton & Lambert 


HEAVY DUTY FIRE POTS 


FOR GASOLINE OR KEROSENE 
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FIRE POT Perfection— 


A new, heavy duty firepot, representing the latest achievement in 
firepot manufacture is announced by the Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 
This fire pot has as its outstanding feature (in addition to many 
others) an improved type of coil generator which gives an extra 
large and intensely hot fire, not affected by wind or cold weather. 
Like ali Clayton & Lambert Tools these Heavy Duty Fire Pots are 
strong, durable, efficient, economical, and absolutely safe. They are 
fitted with standard drawn steel tanks, tinned inside and out, and 
regular tank fittings, but special heavy duty pump is used. Every 
part is standard so that worn out parts can be cheaply replaced. 
Additional information is awaiting your request. 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT 
MFG. Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














It is a mark of distinction to say, ‘“‘I saw it in TELEPHONY.” 
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There will be no § 
operators or attend- 
ants at the Curwens- 
ville exchange what- 
Whatever 
maintenance is neces- 
sary will be handled 
from Clearfield. Free 
service to Clearfield 
is to be given, Cur- 


soever,. 


wensville subscribers 
reaching the Clear- 
field operator by 
dialing “O,” and the 
Clearfield operator 
obtaining subscribers 
in the 
area by dialing them 
direct. 





Curwensville 


The line switches 
are of the plunger 
type and are to be 
mounted separately 
from the connectors. 
The connectors are 
to be of the code- 
selecting type. The 
rural lines can have 
as many as ten sub- 


Fig. 1. 


scribers on a line, five codes being used 
with automatic code ringing. A rectifier 
will be used to supply the power to 
operate the exchange, the charging cir- 
cuit of the storage battery being auto- 
matically controlled. 

W. H. Wilson, general manager of the 
company, states that a new building for 
housing the automatic equipment will be 
constructed. The present plans call for a 
one-story building, with storeroom facili- 
ties in the rear section. Although the 
structure will be a small one, it will. be 
substantially constructed and neat and at- 
tractive in appearance. 


Automatic Telephones Being In- 
stalled in Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Automatic telephones will soon be in 

use in Pernambuco, Brazil, where five 

new automatic exchanges, now being in- 
stalled by Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., 

Woolwich, England, will provide a full au- 








Fig. 2. 
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Fine New Building in Pernambuco, Brazil, Which Houses 
the Boavista Office Automatic Equipment. 


tomatic service. Practically all of the ap- 
paratus has been shipped, and the installa- 
tion work is well in hand so that the serv- 
ice will be available at an early date. 

The system adopted is Siemens Brothers 
No. 16 equipment, as made by this com- 
pany for Valparaiso and Santiago in 
South America, and also for the British 
Post Office and many 
tions. 


other administra- 


The new automatic offices are: 





Lines Lines 

Initial Ultimate 
en Ete Rae 800 3,000 
ar 800 3,000 
MEE cis wacduoSeouues 400 1,000 
RN arise wicien,dsni0 400 1,000 
0 rere 100 200 
RO oiwccvnsceenegeee 8,200 


The first three are main offices, the other 
two being Satellites of Boavista. 
In addition to 


these exchange equip- 








View of Apparatus Room of Boavista Office, Pernambuco, During Installation. 
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ments, Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., are 
also making the subscribers’ telephone 
and P. A. X. switchboards. All the ap 
paratus is specially treated to withstand 
the tropical climatic conditions which pre- 
vail in Pernambuco. 

The principal office, Boavista, is house: 
in the fine new building shown in Fig. 1 
A view of the apparatus room of. this 
building, taken while the equipment was 
in course of installation, is given in Fig. 2. 


New Sales Representatives of the 


Kearney Corporation. 

The James R. Kearney Corp., of 4224 
Clayton avenue, St. Louis, Mo., manufac- 
turer of overhead and underground utility 
equipment, announces that the following 
have joined its sales organization: 

The Oscar H. Davidson Equipment Co.., 
of 1633 Fremont avenue, Denver, Colo., 
former representative of W. N. Matthews 
Corp., who will be the Kearney corpora- 
tion’s representative in the Denver terri- 
tory. 

L. Brandenburger, of 149-151 West 2nd 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah, representa- 
tive in the Utah and Arizona territory. 

Theodore B. Dally, 303E, 30 Church 
street, New York City, who will be dis- 
trict representative in the New York and 
New Jersey territory. 

E. C. Dwelle, room 1401, Allen building, 





Dallas, Texas, district representative in 
Texas and Louisiana. 
H. C. Fiske, assistant engineer of the 


Kearney corporation, transferred to dis- 
trict representative in the Southeast terri- 
tory, with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 

George A. Ackerman, 658 Victor road, 
Erie, Pa., district representative in the 
Pittsburgh territory, covering Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and part of New York. 

J. E. Sumpter, former representative for 
W. N. Matthews Corp., who is now dis- 
trict representative in the Minnesota terri- 
tory, with headquarters in the 
building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Security 


Paragraphs. 

Otro Bernz Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., 
has applied for patents on the new im- 
provements fitted to its line of furnaces as 
described in TELEPHONY of January 29 
The code numbers of these are 19, 20, 21 
and 22. 

The company has issued a folder fully 
describing these new styles which will be 
sent to those writing to Otto Bernz Co.. 
Inc., 1737 Ashland St., Newark, N. J 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New Yark, Feb. 21.—Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic spot and futures, 13.00c. Tin 
—Irregular spot and nearby, $70.25; April, 
$68.25. Iron—Quiet; No. 2, F. O. Bb. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, $21@21.50; No. 2, 
F. O. B. Buffalo, $17@18; No. 2, F. O. B. 
Alabama, $18. Lead—Dull, 7 AUc. 
Antimony—Spot at 14.25c. 


spot, 











Nebraska Association Going Strong 


trons and how their needs can be reason- 
ably met. The company has had unusual 
success in securing subscribers to visit ex- 
changes. 

R. M. Woolfolk, directory supervisor 
for the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., discussed “Standardization of Direc- 
tory Practice.” The directory is coming to 
loom larger than ever before in the eyes 
of companies and company managers. In 
the earlier days of the industry, little at- 
tention was paid to it because of its small 
cost. 

The public today would not accept the 
directories printed as late as 15 or 20 years 
ago. Beginning with 1915, attention began 
to be paid to the work of establishing uni- 
form practices, and this was well under 
way when the country became submerged 
in war, and the government took over 
affairs. 

The board of control in charge during 
the war period was able to enforce its 
ideas and orders; and as soon as the com- 
panies were back in private hands, the 
necessary engineering forces were organ- 
ized to handle the problem. Most of their 
experiments have turned out well, while 
others have been unacceptable. 

Mr. Woolfolk urged that the companies 
follow, as near as they can to the general 
principles of uniformity laid down as to 
printing, advertising rates, regularity of 
publication and standard listings. Set 
methods along orderly lines are neces- 
sary, and they will add profits to direc- 
tory publication. 

Toll Transmission Discussed 

From the text that there is more to 
transmission than merely being able to 
hear over a telephone line and that no 
company should be contented with | its 
service until it can bring two personalities 
together as efficiently for conversational 
purposes as though they were speaking to 
each other across a table, L. F. Wood, 
transmission engineer of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. at Omaha, discoursed 
on ways and means of getting good re- 
sults. Mr. Wood’s work has largely to 
do with toll service, and his talk was in 
part a review of the various steps taken 
in order to overcome the difficulties of 
long distance transmission. 

‘he telephone repeater, now so general- 
ly used and which has materially shortened 


the longer toll lines, has done away with 
th old costly system of loading and the 
re.ultant high maintenance costs.  Peri- 
odis surveys and constant tests have re- 


suved in a high operating efficiency. The 
N«rthwestern’s efforts have been cease- 
along the lines of better transmission, 
in toll work it has not always been 
ab’ to secure the best possible results be- 
ca of the fact that much toll business 
Ooriinates and ends on other company 
Wi and because of the large additions 


(Continued from page 18.) 
made in recent years to electrical lines of 
high voltage. 

Secretary Thomas Phalen of the South 
Dakota Telephone Association, Aberdeen, 
spoke briefly to the Nebraskans. He said 
that in his state the companies had much 
the same problems as have Nebraskans, 
since the conditions are generally agricul- 
tural—and the way has not been along 
rose-embroidered paths in recent years. 
He commended the various state conven- 
tions to all members of the industry as be- 
ing worthy of any money expended in at- 
tending them, because of the value at- 
tached to exchanging of ideas. 

In his state also the big question was 
how to solve the smaller companies’ prob- 
lems in the interest of the industry as a 
whole. A_ sparsely-settled community 
cannot be expected to recognize those prob- 
lems, so far as they relate to rates and 
service, as readily as the larger communi- 
ties, but they are real to the small company 
manager who wants to give service and 
fulfill his mission. 

Secretary L. M. Kraege of the Kansas 
Telephone Association, Topeka, also spoke 
briefly. He brought the greetings of his 
state to the convention. He said that it 
was quite evident that state lines did not 
divide the problems of the industry, but 


that the problem of better service and 
adequate rates was common to all. 

He said that the average company 
manager paid too little attention to the 
mental and spiritual side of his work and 
too much to physical things. One of the 
results was the creation of the fear com- 
plex, that expressed itself in being afraid 
to do the things necessary to secure ade 
quate rates. If he talks higher rates and 
somebody starts to fight, he backs down. 
He insisted this is the biggest problem 
the little fellow has. 

Mr. Kraege said that all the big fellows 
were once little fellows, but they had 
grown big because they were able to solve 
their problems better. Putting the ex- 
change down a back alley is an excellent 
method of convincing the people that the 
company does not amount to much. The 
telephone company is one of the big indus 
tries in every town where it is located. It 
should have its offices where they could be 
seen, and the manager should be standing 
by the front door not the back entrance. 

He said-that if the little fellows assert 
their right to adequate rates they will 
speedily get out of the hand-to-mouth liv- 
ing class. Every telephone company is an 
opportunity for service and for profit, and 
cultivation of good will and the mainten- 
ance of good public relations would result 
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in a condition where if there are any com- 
plaints made, nobody can possibly be 
blamed but the manager himself. 

Warren Pratt, head of the Kearney 
Telephone Co., was again elected president 
of the association, although he insisted 
that the honor go to someone else. F. F. 
Roderick was elected vice-president, 
George M. Kloidy secretary and W. E. 
Bell treasurer. 

Only one change was made in the direc- 
torate, the substitution of George E. 
Becker, of Pawnee City, for E. B. Wait 
of Comstock. The other directors are: 
W. R. Johnson, Omaha; W. E. Bell, Lin- 
coln; J. T. Shipley, Imperial; J. E. Bagg- 
strom, Wausa; J. F. Christensen, Blair; 
Warren Pratt, Kearney, and E. D. Warner, 
cottsbluff. 

At the concluding session on Thursday 
morning Ole Buck, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Press Association, explained the 
plans being made for the entertainment of 
the national editorial association, which 
meets at Omaha in June. 

For the purpose of advertising Nebraska, 
the visiting editors are to be transported 
in a special train to various parts of the 
state. Mr. Buck asked the cooperation of 
the telephone companies, explaining that 
his hardest task has been to wake up Ne- 
braska to the great benefits from the 
friendly publicity that will follow. 

Speaking on the topic of “Publicity in 
the Telephone Industry,” F. C. Builta, as- 
sistant to the president of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, said that 
the entire purpose of publicity in the tele- 
phone business is to obtain public under- 
standing, confidence and cooperation. News- 
paper advertising and news stories are well 
enough in their way, but the job is a much 
bigger one than that. 


TELEPHONY 


He placed the operator as the most use- 
ful instrument for obtaining public con- 
fidence and understanding. He described 
the various methods his company has un- 
dertaken to bring the facts of the industry 
to the attention of patrons, with excellent 
success. 

Mr. Builta said that the big problem of 
telephone management is how to please the 
three masters—the telephone users, the 
workers and the investors. That job is to 
convince the public of the sincerity of the 
efforts made to please; the workers that 
they are receiving satisfactory wages and 
treatment ; and the investor that his money 
is safe and the return thereon reasonable. 

The public judges a telephone company 
by what it sees, and so every effort is 
made to present prosperous appearances at 
all offices. 

A big task of the company is to convince 
the public also that there is not big money 
in the industry. They see it as almost 
without competition, and no reason why 
it should not make a lot of money. It 
does not know that a company making 8 
per cent—and few are doing that well—is 
outstanding in the industry. 

A big need is to let the public know that 
a public service company under regulation 
is restricted in its earnings to what is de- 
manded by investors in businesses of equal 
security, and that it differs from the un- 
regulated private concern, with unrestricted 
profits. 


Mr. Builta said that the Northwestern . 


Bell company’s rates now average 45 -per 
cent above what they were before the war, 
while the general price level is 70 per cent 
above old figures. One reason why this 
company and other companies have been 
able to keep on under such circumstances 
is that they have not asked what the courts 
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are bound, under the law, to give them— 
returns on present values. Their values 
are book costs, and on these the earnings 
are computed. 

It is possible that in the future rates 
will be raised because property that costs 
70 per cent and more above prewar figures 
is replacing property put in place at that 
time. Inventions and economies have aided 
in keeping rates down. He urged the 
greatest frankness in telling the public 
about earnings and costs. 

M. T. Caster was continued as the asso- 
ciation representative on the joint commit- 
tee that handles all differences between the 
electric power and signal companies. He 
said that the committee had practically 
eliminated all troubles of this character, 
and that the situation was being handled 
in a manner highly satisfactory to all 
parties. 

Before adjourning, the convention 
adopted resolutions of appreciation of the 
entertainment by the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the treatment accorded by 
the press and hotel, and congratulated the 
association on its biggest and best meeting. 

The entertainment features of the con- 
vention were of unusual merit. Tuesday 
evening the ladies were guests at a theater 
party, while the men attended a smoker at 
which specialty acts and stunts and an 
initiation of three men into the Knights 
of the Receiver featured. 

Wednesday evening the annual banquet 
was addressed by Lieutenant Governor 
George A. Williams. Musical numbers of 
a high order were given by local artists, 
and dancing followed. 

Motion pictures relieved the tedium of 
several sessions, and a pair of 
demonstrating the right and wrong way of 
handling complaints was staged. 


playlets 
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Elections. 

New Winpsor, It_t.—Officers were re- 
elected by the Union Telephone Exchange 
at the annual meeting. They are: Presi- 
dent, George Peterson; vice-president, S. 
C. Coleman; secretary, W. B. Monson; 
treasurer, H. B. Shroyer. Directors, F. 
Stohl, J. A. Young and W. J. Tracy. 

Orion, Irt.—At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Orion Telephone 
Exchange association the following officers 
were elected: President, C. A. Asplund; 
secretary-treasurer, fF. O. Swanson; man- 
ager, George P. Wilson. Directors, G. H. 
Wayne and Ed Wilson. 

Port Byron, Itt.—The Port Byron 
Telephone Co. at its annual business meet- 
ing elected the following officers for the 
President, S. L. 


year: Woodburn; vice- 
president, W. H. Groh: secretary. Byron 
Skelton; treasurer, William McRoberts. 


Byron Skelton was a new director elected 


and E. W. Sallows was reelected, both for 
terms of three years. 

Rock Istanp, Itt.—The Carbon Cliff 
Mutual Telephone Co. at its 22nd annual 
meeting, elected as its president, Ernest 
Denhardt, and as_ secretary, Richard 
O’Donnell. Peter Flora was renamed gen- 
eral lineman. 

VioLta, Itn.—At the annual meeting of 
the Viola Mutual Telephone Exchange 
association the old officers were reelected 
as follows: President, W. E. Stancliff; 
general manager, Albert A. Anderson; 
treasurer, L. L. Park; secretary, Frank 
Bollman; collector, M. F. Ayers. The di- 
rectors are Lawrence Smith, James Tary, 
C. W. Liebendorfer, Geo. Chesley, A. G. 
Frakes. 

Rinceway, IA.—At the annual meet.ng 
of Lincoln Telephone Co. the following 
officers were elected to serve a term of one 
vear: President, E. O. Ellingson: vice- 


Anderson : 
secretary, Henry 
Jacob Jacobson, 
3erka, Frank Dborak 


president, A. P. 
Elmer Ringeon; 
mark. Directors, 
Linde, Joseph 

Alof Sanderson. 

Oxrorp, On10—The Oxford Telephone 
Co. has reelected its old board of five dt- 
rectors for the current year: E. E. Wil- 
liams, Wm. C. McSherry, James D. 
Hutchisson, Llewellyn Bonham and John 
W. Hutchisson. 

West MANCHESTER, OnIOo—At a ! 
organization meeting of the Eldorado & 
West Manchester Telephone Co. the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: R. G. Howell, 
president; Joseph Weir, vice-president: 
John Gillfallon, secretary-manager, and 
Homan Royer of Eaton, Ohio, treasurer 

LewissurG, Pa.—The Buffalo Vall 
Telephone Co., held its annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting last month. The following 
ficers were elected: President, H. W. : 


treasurer, 
We- 
Ole 
and 
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OPPORTUNITIES| 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 
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“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Eleriric [ompany 


Chicago, IIl. 
“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Dean Elec. Co., small type straight line 
Common battery steel hotel sets @...$ 5.00 
Garford Late Type Common battery 
straight line steel hotel sets @...... §.25 
Kellogg Unbreakable type C. B. desk sets 
with No. 259 or No. 75 straight line 
steel signal sets with Booster Ind. coil 
CE Ss, Bb be das ow enced ens eeness 7.25 
Western Elec. No. 1317 2 or 3-bar 2500 
ohm Bdg. compacts @ 
Western Elec. No. 305 2 or 3-bar 2500 
OU BO. MOE BSED ©... ccd ccvcoceces 6.50 
Western Elec. Co., Latest Pony type 2 or 
3-bar 2500 ohm Bdg. compacts @.... %.00 
Western Elec. No. 20 desk set with No. 
315 type 2 or 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 
NU ido hc tS aie de ea 11.50 
Note: All of the above Western Elec. 
sets are equipped with No. 250 Trans- 
mitters and No. 143 Ree. No. 13 Ind. 
Coil, ete. 
Kellogg local or Common battery trans- 








MRRCOONO GOURINNES (Go onic sg c:ccceccawses 1.16 
Western Elec. Co., No. 250 Transmit- 
_ 4... Pear eae 1.35 


Write for our Bulletin 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Not Ine. 


1940 W. 21st St., Chicago 











Rebuilt Magneto 
Telephone Equipment 
A limited number of the fol- 
lowing rebuilt equipment in very 
fine condition. 
Stromberg - Carlson, ball 


swivel, local battery desk 


stands only, complete 
with receiver, transmitter 
and new cord........... $4.00 


Dean desk stands only, local 
battery, non-breakable, 
with induction coil, com- 
plete with receiver, Dean 
or Kellogg transmitter 
amd MEW CONG... 2c ccsee 4.00 

Dean compacts, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
GOD. ccnccenscesceses 6.00 

Stromberg-Carlson Desk 
Sets, with misc., good 
signal boxes, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
SEOED ccccccccccscccce 6.25 

Dean desk sets, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
SNE cnccesnsansevdsa 6.50 


Write for our Latest Bulletin. It’s free. 


Electrical Instrument RepairGo, 


1721 W. Adams Street Chicago, III 


WANTED 


Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 


Lawrenceville, Illinois. 











We Pay Highest Prices at all times fer 


Scrap Platinum, Discarded Platinum, 

— a'™ relays, jacks, switech- 

VERNON |IBROS. & CO. 
Smelters Refiners Assayers 
Gold Silver Platinum 


214 Stanwix St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Telephony’s 1927 Directory of 
the Telephone Industry is now 
being compiled. Many of the 
data blanks sent out to operating 
telephone companies to be filled 
in have not as yet reached our 
hands. In order that we may 
publish this book on schedule for 
your convenience we would ap- 
preciate your cooperation in the 
matter of filling in the data 
blanks. 

In the 1927 edition of the 
Directory you will find listings 
regarding every reputable manu- 
facturer of telephone equipment 
and supplies, together with in- 
structive advertising announce- 
ments. 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, III. 
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COMMON BATTERY 
DESK SETS 


Kellogg No. 118 with F-404and 


F-257 steel bell boxes....... $8 
Kellogg No. 118 with F-407 
wooden bell boxes.......... 7.50 
Kellogg No. 97 with F-75 and 
F-259 steel bell boxes....... 8.50 
' Kellogg No. 97 with F-408 
wooden bell boxes.......... 8.00 
Kellogg No. 39 with wood or 
steel bell boxes ............ 8.00 
S. C. No. 988 with No. 1131 
steel bell boxes............. 7.50 
W. E. No. 1020-B with wooden 
3. ere 7.50 
Dean Elec. Co. with steel or 
wooden bell boxes.......... 6.50 


Leich Elec. Co. with wooden 
bell boxes 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
and SUPPLY CO. 


30 W. Spruce Street 


COLUMBUS OHIO 











TELEPHONES and Telephone Appa- 
ratus of All Makes Repaired. Used 
Equipment Purchased and Exchanged. 
THE TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP, 
6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Il! 














FOR SALE—Telephone plant ; 400 sta- 
tions; Central Minnesota. Priced to 
sell. Address 6817, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





FOR SALE—1000 good compact mag- 
neto telephones suitable for city ex- 
change use at $3.00 each. 20 Monarch 
magneto desk telephones at $5.00 each 
Creston Telephone Co., Creston, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Five 50-pair type S-6 
Cook terminals complete. 5 Pole seats 
and a small Power Board; make us an 
offer. Creston Telephone Co., Creston, 
Iowa. 
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POSITION WANTED—Combination 
man of proven ability desires perma- 
nent position. Reasonable salary. Ref- 
erences. Go anywhere. English or 
Spanish is spoken. Lee Sprague, Chula 


Vista, Calif. 





POSITION WANTED—In Northwest, 
by experienced, competent, ambitious 
man with a growing company in which 
there is chance of advancement. Best 
of references. Address 6816, care of 
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The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
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J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 

Financial Investigations, Organization, 

and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 


Cyrus G. Hill 
National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


1217 First 
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Daniel F. 
Ruhl; secretary, Miss 
Margaret Gibson. The directors were 
elected as follows: H. W. Orwig, John P, 
Ruhl, Charles R. Ruhl, of Millmont; Dr. 
H. R. Thornton, Daniel F. Green, J. Fred 
Kurtz and James F. McClure. 

Miscellaneous. 

Irt.—The Minier Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., founded 25 years ago by S. S. 
Tanner and other citizens, has been pur- 
chased by the Gary interests of Kansas 


wig; vice-president, Green: 


treasurer, James P. 


MUNIER, 


City. Branch exchanges at Stanford and 
Mackinaw were owned by the company 
here. 


Rossvit_e, Irt.—P. M. Warner has sold 
his interests in the Rossville Telephone Co. 
to a syndicate which will operate the ex- 
change. The syndicate has been in charge 
of the plant since October 15. 

Charles H. Warner, son of P. M. War- 
ner, will act as manager of the Rossville 
plant and will also be buyer and appraiser, 
for the syndicate. 

PERKINSVILLE, INp.—The  Perkinsville 
telephone plant owned by Madison Apgar 
was sold to Mr. Thoms of Shirley. 

VERSAILLES, INp.—The Versailles Tele- 
phone Co. has been sold by Mrs. Margaret 
Spencer to Burt Schultz of Batesville. 

Asia, [a.—The Albia Home Telephone 
Co., managed by. L. A. Fritch, has changed 
ownership and the controlling interest is 
now had by the United Telephone Co. of 
Chicago. The New Sharon Public Utility 
Co., at New Sharon, the Eddyville Tele- 
phone Co. at Eddyville and the Toledo 
Telephone Co. at Toledo, under the same 
management as the Albia Home Telephone 
Co. were also bought by the Chicago com- 
pany. 

GuTHRIE CENTER, Ia.—The Guthrie 
Center Telephone Co. has been dissolved 
by a vote of the directors and the lines 
taken over by the lowa United Telephone 
Co. The Harlan and Avoca telephone com- 
panies sold out to this same corporation, 
which is operating in Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, the Dakotas in addition to 
Iowa. Practically all of the Guthrie Cen- 
ter stockholders disposed of their stock to 
the new company. 

AvuGusta, Ky.—The Northern Kentucky 
Mutual Telephone Co. has recently pur- 
chased the Robertson County Telephone 
Co. at Mt. Olivet. 

TeEcUMSEH, Micu.—The Tecumseh Tele- 
phone Co., organized 28 years ago, was 
sold recently to the United Telephone Co. 
of Chicago. 

The new owners’ have announced 
that they will install a new central switch- 


board for the Tecumseh exchange and 
complete other minor changes. 
SLAYTON, Minn.—The Woodgate Tele- 


phone System has been purchased by the 
Southern Minnesota Telephone Co. and 
the latter company has already taken pos- 
session. George H. Woodgate, who started 
the system on a small scale 30 years ago, 
extended the business until he practically 
covered all of Murray county. 
Jerrerson City, Mo.—The city 
has granted a 20-year franchise 
Capital City Telephone Co. The attorney 
for the telephone concern assured the 
council that the company desired the fran- 
chise for business reasons only and would 
be enabled to render a larger and better 
service to this municipality because of it. 
EAGLE River, Wis.—The State Tele- 
phone Co., which recently acquired the 
Eagle River telephone system, has pur- 
chased the State Line Telephone Co. lines. 
The latter system was constructed two 
years ago and serves a _ large resort 
territory. 


council 
to the 
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Consulting Engineer 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
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